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MR. DANA'S LECTURES. 

Ox Wednesday of last week, a ably to an- 
nouncement, Richard H. lp of Boston, 
commenced his course of Shakspearian lectures 
at the University Chapel. We had vur fears, 
from the refined literary character of these 
lectures and the multiplicity of city engage- 
ments at present, that but few persons, not- 
—aT the high reputation of the lec 
turer, would be attracted to them, especially 
at the commencement; but to the credit of 
New York the contrary proved to be the fact. 
The attendance was worthy of the man and 
the subject, the ground floor of the chapel 
being quite filled, and with one of the choicest 
audiences which the whole country can fur- 
nish, We may mention, as among the support- 
ers of Mr. Dana’s lectures—Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
Halleck, Mr. Nig aes the Rev. Dr. Henry, 
Henry Norman Hudson, Dr. Francis, with a 
numerous representation of the professions 
generally, artists, the members of the Sketch 
lub, and not a few of the younger and not 
the least active and efficient heen 2 of the 
press. We noticed also among the ladies, 
Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Kirkland. Yet, nu- 
merous and distinguished as was this com- 
pany New York could furnish several others 
as honorably known. In the ies which 
occasionally meet at the house of Mr. Bartlett, 
with the thnological Society as a nucleus, 
you will find learned philologists, travellers, 
antiquarians, men of sgience whose names are 
known throughout the country and in Europe. 
There are still others who gather at the dif. 
ferent Clubs, and a. y who meet 
monthly at the Historical Society, presided 
ovat De Albert Gallatin, the Hon. Luther 
radish, General Wetmore, Dr. DeWitt, and 
others. Taking New York altogether its re- 
Sources in the collection of large bodies of 
men deservedly distinguished are quite wor- 


thy of the metropolitan character claimed for 

tas the head of the nation. Take any fine 

sunny day in Broadway, the chances are that 

‘fou May meet ina stroll of a mile, Cooper, 
ant, Irving, Halleck, the foremost men in 
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American Literature, the exact oriental tra- | became didactic, and treated nature some- 


veller and biblical commentator of European | 
celebrity, Professor Robinson, John Howard | 
Payne (now in this city), the dramatist and | 
author of the best approved lyric in the world, | 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” Willis, whose touch of | 


the English language is of classic nicety, Pro- | 


fessor Morse, who calls to mind at once West 


times with too set a purpose, forgetting her 
subtle intergrowth with humanity. But the 
admirersof Wordsworth needed not any fears, 
for this partial censure of the “ greatest poet, 
since Milton,” was compensated by a eulogy 
liberal and heartfelt. We can do no more 
than, in this poor way, indicate our sense of 


and Franklin, the eminent artist, Page, the | the worth of these Lectures, hoping that our 


sculptor Brown, with hundreds of others who 
would at once be warmly received for their | 
worth and reputation in any portion of the | 
country. Yet all these persons pursue their | 
quiet way ungazetted by fashionable notori- | 
ety, form no cliques, think independently, | 
serve everybody, and so naturally and unob- 
trusively, that nobody thinks of the honor 
which they collectively confer upon the city 
in which they congregate. 

Mr. Dana’s audience has suggested these 
remarks to us, and our readers must pardon 
us the digression while we hasten to say a 
few words of the Lectures themselves. ‘Two 
have as yet been delivered, and the one was 
the complement of the other. In the first, 
Literature was considered in relation to life, 
in their mutual action and reaction; in the 
second, a similar treatment was undertaken of 
the corresponding influences of Literature 
and the Age; thus embracing the inner and 
the outer life of the individual. Both of 
these topics were treated with great pro- 
foundness and subtlety—of which the ordi- 
nary reports in the newspapers give but a 
feeble idea. They are of great importance, 
and some understanding of them is essential 
to any just appreciation of Literature; yet 
they are very difficult to convey tangibly— 
indeed = must be felt before they can be 
understood. But to the mind in the least 
prepared for their reception, Mr. Dana’s mild, 
gentle tones, at times marked by a winning 
awe or reverence, must have brought new 
revelations of the beauty and dignity of Lite- 
rature. How quietly and unsuspectedly all 
sciolism and pretence were set aside, the 
quackeries and countless tricks of Literature 
as a trade, yet not a word was levelled at 
any of them. Simply, the subject was treated 
so profoundly that all shifts and devices 
seemed to fall off of themselves, and nothing 
remained but what was founded in truth, 
sincerity, the natural needs of men. That 
only of Literature was left which was a ge- 
nuine product of the life, the literature by 
which men might live, and for which noble 
men had lived and suffered. It was a text 
and treatment of it, of which Sir Philip 
Sydney would have approved, opposed to all 
sordidness, mean living, and hypocrisy, find- 
ing the triumphs of life in this noblest ex- 
pression of the soul, and the consolation of 
mankind there too, as the poet turned sorrow 
and experience into tenderness and wisdom. 
This subject was further pursued in the con- 
trast of the Ballad age with the present. It 
was then exhibited how song, in acquiring 
self-consciousness, lost its virgin grace and 
beauty ; how Dramatic writing was no longer 
the natural evolution of character of its old 





English masters: how even Wordsworth 


slight remarks may so far benefit some of our 
readers, as to induce them to attend the 
remainder of the course which is now in pro- 
gress. 





LETTER FROM DR. COGSWELL. 
Book Sales in London—The Stowe Library— 
Progress of the Astor Library—<Ldes Althor- 
piane, &c. 


My Dear Sir :— 
THERE is no place where time is more pre- 
cious than in this large metropolis, and you 
must give me the credit of being very gene- 
rous if I spare you a half hour for a little 
rambling talk about books. In truth I could 
talk about nothing else at present, for during 
the last two months not an idea has entered 
my head, that was not associated with them, 
and this you must understand in the material 
and not in the spiritual sense. I have had 
thousands and thousands of volumes on hand 
without finding time to read a single page of 
one, not even of Macaulay’s eloquent history. 
If, therefore, you have none of the spirit of a 
bibliophile, stop here and throw the letter into 
the fire, it will prove as dull to you as a ser- 
mon. I reached London on the evening of the 
27th of November, and since that time [ have 
spent all the daylight hours of every day in 
book hunting and book buying, and all the 
evening hours in seeing what I had done and 
what I should do next. Many of the booksel- 


London, January 26th, 1849. 


lers here have immense stocks, and one must 


labor very diligently and examine very care- 
fully to know how to buy to the best ad- 
vantage; it is a very easy thing to buy books 
by order, and then you will pay you scarcely 
know how much, but it is by no means easy to 
select for yourself and settle prices beforehand. 
I would not imply that the London booksellers 
do not deal fairly and openly ; so far from it, I 
have found them uniformly upright and honor- 
able ; but then they all have more or less stock 
on hand in the old book department,* which 
they are anxious to dispose of, on the best 
terms they can. Books in the trade, as you 
know, have a fixed price; when they have 
passed into the other class, they are sold 
cheaper or dearer as they may happen to have 
cost the holder of them, and this makes a wide 
range in prices. The sale of the Stowe Li- 
brary during my stay in London has afforded 
me a fine opportunity for learning the booksel- 
lers’ estimate of the value of books, particu- 
larly of the more important ones. ‘These 
sales, as you doubtless know, are attended prin- 
cipally by booksellers, and it is rare that they 
allow a book to be sold for less than two-thirds 
of its shop price, unless it is one that is wholly 
decried. It would surprise a person who has 





* One house more than half a million of volumes, as 
well as I can judge by computing then. 
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been accustomed to see the crowds which at- 
tend our common New York book sales, to find 
how few are present at a London sale, even an 
important one like that of the Duke, which is 
now going on. J have attended regularly, and 
never seen a company of more tha. sixty, 
generally about half that number, and every- 
thing is done so quietly here, there is some 
comfort in witnessing the execution—no noise, 
no bustle, and rarely any disputing about who 
bid off the book. A table some ten or twelve 
feet in length is placed at the foot of the auc- 
tioneer’s desk, around which the buyers sit 
or stand as they prefer; the books, as they are 
led out to the sacrifice, are placed on the table 
for inspection, and an offer being made in an 
ordinary tone of voice, the auctioneer takes it 
up in the same tone, repeating the bids pretty 
much in this way :—A pound—a guinea—two 
and twenty shillings—three and twenty—four 
and twenty—shall I say once more for you— 
five and twenty’ shillings; are you all done, 
&c.,and a tap with his little ivory hammer gives 
notice that the victim is guillotined ; and then 
another is trought to the block. Little or 
nothing is said by the auctioneer in commenda- 
tion of his wares; he presumes that the by- 
standers know what they come for, and allows 
them to act for homaiine, They sell more 
— than is done with us, at the same time 
a fairer opportunity is given to see the book at 
the time of the sale, besides the exposition for 
a day at least before. In another respect the 
usage is different, the bids are made for the lot 
and not per volume, as with us, and where the 
books are of no great value, fifteen or twenty 
volumes are put up in a Jot; but whether va- 
luable or not, they are never sold by the 
volume. Sotheby’s sale room is a fine school 
for a book-buyer ; he may learn more there in 
a few hours than he could in any other way in 
as many weeks. I say Sotheby ; because his 
is the largest sale-room ; there are many others 
to which the remark would almost equally ap- 
ply. The Stowe Library has disappointed me ; 
it is in no respect what | expected to find it— 
the books are neither carefully chosen nor are 
they in good condition. One would infer that it 
h very little attention from any one of 
late, from the many broken and incomplete sets 
it contained ; the serials particularly show this 
neglect ; none of them are ramet. f down to 
the present time, and in all, one or more vo- 
lumes are missing. As a collection, its great 
feature was, that it had no distinctive charac- 
ter, not having been formed with reference to 
science, or history, or general literature, or 
any other department of learning, and still less 
as a well selected general library—nor was it 
rich in vellum or large paper copies, or in in- 
cunabula, or in any of the book-collector’s com- 
mon fancies; in a word, if we except English 
county history and topography, in which it was 
tolerably full, it was more like the unsold stock 
of a | bookseller from which the best books 
had been culled, than like the library of a noble 
duke, and most unlike the Althorp library, of 
which I shall take occasion to say a few words 
before I close. Having said much in disparage- 
ment of the Buckingham library, I must make 
some amends and confess that it did contain a 
few precious treasures, and am happy to add 
that some of the best of them are following the 
course of Empire westward. New York or 
Providence gets the Hariot’s Virginia, which 
sold for sixty-three pounds sterling, thus far the 
highest priced single volume of the collection 
—the De Bry, which is in fine condition and 
fetched eighty-one pounds, and the Epistola 
Christofori Colom, the mighty quarto of three 
leaves, and liber rarissimus, which sold for 
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fifteen pounds and five shillings, have also the 
same destination. ‘The Astor library gets 
the princeps Homer, which sold for twenty- 
nine pounds, a less sum than any copy has been 
known to fetch for a long while. On getting 
possession of it, I could not but call to mind 
Petrarch’s eloquent apostrophe to the “ illus- 
trious bard,” as reported by Gibbon, when the 
Byzantine Ambassador presented him with a 
manuscript copy; and something of the same 
veneration which he there confesses, induced 
me to deviate from my rule and buy a book at 
a great price, because it is a first edition. 
There are but two other first editions which I 
am very anxious to have for the Astor Library, 
one is the Mazarin Bible, which I despair of 
obtaining, the other Shakspeare, which I am 
resolved to have. As books, these are my 
three objects of veneration, and I megn to spea 

of the Bible with all reverence, when I connect 
it with anything human, as a book merely, and 
not as the volume of inspiration. To return 
to the Stowe library; besides the treasures 
above specified, it had many beautiful volumes 
of prints, proof impressions; a Caxton or 
two, several Wynkyn de Wordes, fine large 
paper copies of the early English monkish his- 
torians and the old chroniclers, and divers 
richly bound books in old French red morocco, 
which sold high for their coats alone, of all of 
which you will have specimens in New York, 
as many were bought to be sent there. Inmy 
selections, 1 am governed more by intrinsic 
value than by the accident of panity. believin 

that the Astor Library should be a learned an 

a useful one, rather than a mere museum of 
curiosities, and in so doing I am acting in con- 
formity with my instructions from the Trus- 
tees. I am happy to state to you that the 
library is now growing rapidly. We already 
number on our catalogue above ten thousand 
volumes ; among them many costly works, of 
which few or no copies as yet are found in our 
libraries—such as Lord Kingsborough’s Mexi- 
can Antiquities, now complete in nine folio 
volumes, with many hundred beautifully color- 
ed plates ; Sylvester’s great work, the Paleo- 
graphie Universelle, in four atlas folios, contain- 
ing 300 “ Fac-similes d’Ecritures de tous les 
peuples de tous les temps,” illuminated from the 
missals and other ancient documents; Sip- 
thorp’s Flora Graeca, in ten volumes folio, 
with 1000 richly colored plates; Lambert’s 
Genus Pinus, Rosellini’s Monumenti del’ 
Egitto, and most of the recent important publica- 
tions on Ethnology, Paleontology, and the other 
scientific subjects, which are now exciting the 
deepest interest. Works on Architecture and 
the Arts generally form another class, from 
which large selections are made ; in fact, I 
think I may say that no one department of 
learning has been overlooked in laying the 
foundation for a library which, I trust, will 
one day have all its chasms completely filled 
u 


p. 

I have already referred to the Althorp Li- 
brary, and as I have recently made a visit to it, 
you may like to have some account of it from 


me, however familiar you ma 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana and es Althorpi- 
ane of Dibdin. Althorp, as you doubtless 
know, is one of Lord Spencer’s country resi- 
dences, about five miles from Northampton, 
and seventy-two from London, or as distances 
are now marked, it is three hours from the me- 
tropolis by rail, with three-quarters of an hour 
more for the five miles Bers The country 
between Northampton and Althorp is not par- 
ticularly striking, but it was certainly pleasant 
to enjoy an old fashioned drive, sitting in an 
open carriage drawn by horses, with an oppor- 


be with the 





Se 
tunity of seeing things by the road side, and 
not have them flit by you like spectres ; it was 
pleasant, too, to look upon the green fields, as 
green as ours in June, and see the men at 
work ploughing the long furrows as cheerjly 
as if spring were back again. It was most re. 
freshing also to breathe the fresh air of the 
country, after being cooped up two months jn 
the smoky atmosphere of London. But | 
must on to the park; it is very spacious and 
grand, adorned here and there with a fine old 
far-stretching oak or a stately elm, varied with 
clumps of evergreens or smaller trees; the 
drive through it to the house is half a mile or 
more, winding amid a lawn as clean asa parlor 
carpet. The house has nothing imposing in 
its external aspect, and is in no particular stylo 
of architecture ; but in passing its threshold, 
one feels that he is standing on holy ground, 
and would almost instinctively put off his shoes 
from his feet. I read Dibdin in my young 
days, and from him learnt to regard the Spen- 
cer Library with nearly the same veneration | 
entertain ‘or the Vatican, and the feeling came 
back upon me in its full strength, when I found 
myself within it. Knowing that I had allotted 
but one day to the inspection of the library, 
Mr. Appleyard the librarian, who was all cour- 
tesy and kindness, proposed to begin our work 
atonce. The library is distributed through ya- 
rious rooms of the house, eight altogether | 
think, several of which are very large; the 
first in order is the room of the Incunabula, 
which is devoted entirely to editions of the fif- 
teenth century, and works inseparable from 
them. This room is larger than a common 
sized parlor in New York, and is completely 
full. And here, indeed, are the things which 
the prophets and kings of literature might well 
desire to see, some of which can be seen in no 
other library in the world. What shall | se- 
lect from this multitude of treasures to describe 
to you, for the time must fail me, were I to at- 
tempt only to name the curious and precious 
volumes which were successively placed before 
me by the learned librarian ? e must begin 
with the block books. In specimens of this fore- 
runner of printing, Lord Spencer is very rich; 
his earliest is a single leaf, on which there are 
two wood cuts, one representing St. Christo- 
pher carrying the infant Jesus through the sea, 
the other the Annunciation; beneath the culs 
is an inscription, with the date 1423, which is 
regarded as the earliest known use of print- 
ing ink—there is clearly no fal-ification of 
any kind about it; there cannot be a doubt that 
it was executed at the time it was dated, and 
nothing of an earlier date exists, which is ad- 
mitted to be genuine, that of 1418 not being 
so. From this onward there is a fine series 0 
block books, besides many of the blocks wit! 
which they were stamped ; nowhere can one 
see more perfect specimens of the early Xyle 
graphic art. One portion of the Biblia Pav- 
perum is in curious old skin binding, on the 
cover of which the name of the owner 's 
stamped, with the date of the binding, 1467— 
7 it would be difficult to produce a book 

und earlier than this. We passed from the 
block books to the movable type incunabula ; 0! 
the art in this style Lord Spencer has a spec! 
men of the earliest unquestionable date ; |t 's 
a bull of Pope Nicholas V., granting plenary 
indulgence to all Christians bearing arms 
against the Turks, who at that period were 
pushing on their conquests in the Mediterr- 
nean ; the date is 1453. Another of the next 
year has evidently been altered in tbe date, by 
the insertion with a pen of an I to te 
M.CCCC.LIIL., probably that the copies T 
maining from the preceding year might answe’ 


—_ 
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for 1454, and save the necessity of a new im- 

ression. Nicholas V. died in March, 1455, 
and was succeeded by Callixtus IIT.; it was 
therefore necessary to issue a new bull. 
Accordingly we find that the one of the date of 
1455 is inentirely different type, and the com- 
parison of the two furnishes the bestargument in 
favor of the priority of Gutenberg’s Bible print- 
ed at Menta (now known asthe Mazarin Bible) 
to that of Pfister ; printed probably between 1456 
and 1460, but without date or place, Pfister’s 
remarkable F being found on the last dated 
bull. Copies of both these Bibles are in the 
Althorp Libra , and of the first there isa 
copy in New York, but it cannot be seen. 
Next in order is the earliest Bible with a date— 
that of Faust and Scheffer, printed at Mentz, 
1462, of which Lord Spencer has a magnifi- 
cent copy on vellum, and then a suite of the 
early Bibles in all languages; in every case, 
the first edition in each language is found in 
this library. ‘The earliest printed book with a 
date is the Psalter of 1457, of which there is a 
copy in fine preservation. The earliest Eng- 
lish Bible is the one translated from the Latin 
and Dutch, by Miles Coverdale, and printed by 
him in the Low Countries in 1535, as it was 
not permitted to be done in England, being 
before Henry VIII. had decided for the Pro- 
testant faith. All the other English versions 
to the time of the received one, follow in pro- 
per order in the library. 

In first editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, the Library is equally rich; not one 
of the rare ones is wanting. I never thought 
much of Alduses until I saw the Althorp set 
in vellum, and now I know how beautiful 
they are. Until the addition of the Cassano 
Library to his coliection, Lord Spencer had no 
copies of the very rare Naples Horace and 
Juvenal ; finding them in the possession of the 
Duke of Cassano, he offered him six hundred 
pounds sterling for these two smal] volumes, 
which offer the Duke declined, unless Lord 
Spencer would extend his purchase to the 
whole library; it was in this way that the 
Cassano Library happened to be bought by 
him. Don’t fret, I’ve little more toadd. You 
remember Dibdin’s glowing account in his 
Bibliomania of the Faldartar Boccaccio, for 
which the Duke of Marlborough, when Mar- 
guis of Blandford, paid, or rather agreed to pay, 
£2260. Dibdin’s account of it used to form 
one of my stock stories, and now I can add that 
I have had the precious volume in hand ; it is ia 
the Althorp Library, having been purchased by 
the late Lord Spencer for about £900, when it 
was sold under a decree to satisfy the claims of 
the Duke of Roxburgh’s heirs, to whom it had be- 
longed, when bought by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford. ‘The whole history of this volume, from the 
time of its being discovered in the Library of 
the Monastery, until it came into Lord Spen- 
cer’s hands, is most curious ; it has now found 
4 proper resting-place, and reposes ‘quietly 
“s its fit associates. 

| cannot quit the subject of the Altho 
Library, without ages that Garidbian 

Te is in proper keeping, every copy is a 
choice one, all books "of ag ky Ra a 4 
before the letters, the binding of every volume 
sof the best and richest kind, and they are 
kept as neatly and as free from dust as fresh 
books. The number is not very great, 56,000 
volumes only, but that is enough to include 
everything worth having. As to the paintings 
= other works of art, which form the embel- 
lishments of the A&des Althorpianw, they are 
just such as one would desire to see in such a 
Princely residence ; but I have already tres- 
passed too long on your patience to enter upon 


an account of them now. Never have I spent 
& more agreeable or a more interesting day 
than that of my visit to Althorp, and nowhere 
have [ met a kinder and more courteous 
reception. 

I would like to say a few words about things 
in England generally. I would like to have it 
known at home, that every possible disposition 
has been shown here to facilitate the great 
object of my visit—everything I have asked 
for has been granted me without hesitation ; 
many gentlemen on whom I had not the slightest 
claims have bestowed upon me hours and 
hours of their time, in helping me to form 
catalogues of books in the special department 
of science to which they were devoted, or in 
examining buildings which had some improve- 
ment important to be known ; in these and in 
various other ways has a spirit of uniform 
kindness been manifested towards America— 
for [ regard none of this as personal to myself, 
it is to me as the representative of a great In- 
stitution of ourcountry. You know how men 
of science are sparing of their time, and it may 
surprise you to hear, that in several instances, 
after an accidental introduction at a party to 
some celebrité, | have inquired of him what 
were the great books in his department, and 
had for answer, Come and breakfast with me 
the first day you are at leisure, and we will 
talk over the whole matter—this has repeatedly 
given me three and four hours of the valuable 
time of the inviter. If it were not wrong to 
publish anything of another, even praise with- 
out his knowledge and consent, I would name 
several individuals who have done this. I 
have now been two months in London, and not 
an ill-natured or discourteous word has been 
addressed to me by either high or low. 


Yours, J. G. c. 





br sare 4 or, the Manifestation of God in| 


the Life, Character, and Mission of Jesus | the heart to beat as wellas the head to think in 


Christ. By Rev. Robert Turnbull, author 





of “Genius of Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators | 
of France and Switzerland,” &c. Hartford: | 


Brockett, Fuller & Co. 


Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. 
Mr. Turnsutt’s former volumes we have 
not read: the present volume certainly has 
more of worth than of pretension, and would 


New York: Car- | 
ter & Brothers, L. Colby, E. H. Fletcher. | 


other teachings of Christianity are perhaps 
more apt to foster a pride of immortality, 
than to cherish those tempers and dispositions 
without which immortality can hardly be a 
blessing. For if it was by admiring and 
trusting in their own knowledge and powers 
that the angels fell, it can searcely be sup- 
posed that man is to be restored by the same 
means, 

Now that the subject is before us we can 
hardly help remarking that the Incarnation is 
to us the most fundamental thing in Chris- 
tianity, the centre in which all its other parts 
live and from which they grow ; it is the great 
doctrine, or rather the great fact upon which 
the Church is built, of which she is the living 
symbol and representative, and which proba- 
bly cannot long be practically and effectively 
maintained without the Church. We here 
use the term church not in any exclusive or 
invidious sense, but in reference to the very 
principle and idea of religious society, leavin 
every one to decide for himself what a. | 
where the Church is. So that in our sense 
the Church is Christianity embodied in a so- 
cial organization; she is our Lord’s earthly 
immortality: as, to become savingly known 
unto us God was once manifest in the flesh, 
and lived and dwelt among us; so the Church 
stands as His perpetual manifestation. And 
we apprehend that in general the Church and 
the sentiment of the Incarnation will be found 
to have risen and fallen together. Nor is it 
to be expected that the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation should long survive the loss of that 
sentiment. And by sentiment we here mean 
that combination of thought and feeling so 
finely expressed by Coleridge as “ the heart 
in the head.” It is true, a doctrine may be 
formally held for a while after it has ceased to 
be living and operative within us; but to be 
kept living and operative it must draw and 
mould our sympathies to itself; it must cause 


unison with its motions; in a word, it must 
stand before us in a form for us to love as 
well as know; and it will not long continue 
to be known after it has ceased to be loved. 
Thus, if to keep the doctrine in question firm 


‘and strong in the mind the corresponding 


sentiment must coexist in the heart; the 


Church seems equally necessary to keep that 


incline us to read the former, if we could find | 


time. The work is on the Incarnation; by 
using which term the author, it seems to us, 
would have better expressed the purpose of 


and on such subjects we confess a strony 
aversion to novelty even in the use of terms. 
However, the aim of the book is a good one ; 
the execution is clear, neat, and apt to the 
purpose for which it was apparently desig- 
nated: it is written in an amiable and, for the 
most part, reverent temper: the state of reli- 
gious opinion in New England, if not else- 
where, certainly calls for such a book; and 
a book seems well adapted to meet that 
eall. 

The author’s frequent use of the word In- 
earnation in the course of his work shows 
that he is on the right side of the question ; 
and though he does not set forth the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in quite so strong and high 
terms as we have been wont to hear and to 
use, perhaps his book will do the more good 
for that very reason. He is abundantly clear 
and explicit, however, that salvation is by 
Chrtst, not by ourselves ; and this is the doc- 





(rine which human pride has in all ages most 
reluctantly vont all 4 ; but without which the 


sentiment alive and active in the heart. 
In illustration of which we might easily 


allege, what must be obvious to all, that those 
| very associations which have made least of the 


Church, if indeed they have not cast her off 
his book without any appearance of novelty: | 


altogether, out of regard for the Seriptures, 


have also taken and are still taking liberties 





with Scripture, which if men should take 
with our business letters, we should refuse to 
have any dealings with them. Thus from 
want of the Church they bave gradually lost 
the sentiment of the Incarnation ; and from the 
loss of that sentiment they have come to make 
war on the doctrine thereof; and then to make 
good their cause they have exercixed a free- 
dom, not to say license, of interpretation which 
the whole Church never thought of claiming 
the right to exercise. The Incarnation is in- 
deed a great mystery; but so is everything 
mysterious which acts, and so far as it acts, 
directly on our life: for the secret of all vital 
and life-giving operations is past our findin 

out; and the mystery in question is one whic 

knowledge or pride of knowledge is naturally 
impatient of, for its very aim and office is to re- 
mand us to faith and love ; but which love and 
faith readily accept, because in it they find their 
life and strength and hope and peace. But it 
should not be forgotten, that though from dread 
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of idolatry certain men have rejected the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, and pronounced the 
Son a mere creature, yet by one of those happy 
inconsistencies which men sometimes fall into, 
nature not permitting their life to go so far 
pesos as their theory, they still continue to 
worship Him. And we take the more pleasure 
in remembering this, forasmuch as, while it 
is one of the strongest arguments we have ever 
seen inst their theology, it still allows us to 
admit that they may be Christians. We say 
they still worship the Son, though, to avoid 
idolatry, they pronounce Him a mere creature ; 
but whether they are not fast ceasing to 
worship Him, or indeed to worship any Being, 
is a question that must be left to themselves. 

But this obviously is not the place nor the 
time to enter upon a theological discussion, 
nor was it our intention to have done so. The 
above remarks, however, may serve to explain, 
as well, perhaps, as we know how to do it, why 
we are glad to see the present book. We be- 
lieve it will do something and may do much to 
arrest or check the existing current of religious 
teaching in the land where we were born and 
where many of our best affections still live ; 
and we feel not a little inclined to res and 
love the author for the ability, the temper, 
and the orthodoxy of his book. e could in- 
deed easily criticise his performance; but we 
do not suppose he aimed or expected to produce 
a model of fine writing. We could especially 
wish that his chapter on “the sinlessness of 
Christ” had been written with a little more 
sobriety or severity of style; in a word, with 
more reserve. e know that the moral 
beauty of our Lord’s earthly life is altogether 
beyond expression, and for this very reason we 
shrink from all attempts to express it. And 
the patronizing familiarity of rhetoric with 
which in some parts of New England it has 
become not unusual to treat the subject, but 
which is really the worst form of irreverence,— 
a style hardly less offensive to good taste than 
to right feeling,—makes us the more impatient 
at seeing it set forth otherwise than in “the 
nakedness of austere truth,” without any efforts 
to enrobe it in the attractions of fancy and art. 
The following passage from our author, with 
which we must close the notice, will serve to 
illustrate our meaning, and at the same time 
to show how far, far less he deserves the cen- 
sure than some whom we could name. Jn fact 
we do not know that we should find any fault 
with this passage, but that it may seem to 
countenance in some degree the extreme! 
vicious practice of which we are speaking. It 
is so much better than others, that we can 
hardly blame it; and yet the fact that others 
are so much worse, is our main reason for 
blaming it. 

“ True to this grand conception, Jesus went 
forth ‘ to tench and to preach, amid the hills and 
valleys of Palestine. He addressed himself chiefly 
to the common people, in language of great origi- 
nality, naturalness, and force. He spoke to them 
respecting God and the soul, duty and danger, lite 
and immortality, as man had never before spoken. 
So simple, so clear, so striking, so authoritative 
was it, that they could not but listen, and acknow- 
ledge its power. Attracting to himself a few 
simple and child-like souls, he made known to 
them the principles of his kingdom, in terms so 
familiar and striking, so transparent and perfect, 
that, while from our familiarity with them they 
seem the merest commonplaces, they are yet the 
most profound and thrilling verities. But they 
never would have become commonplaces, even to 
us. unless they had possessed, at first, the most 
perfect originality, as well as the most transparent 
simplicity. Meditated deeply, they will appear 
most wonderful in their simple beauty and divine 





significance. So natural and yet so pregnant, so 
clear and yet so striking, so plain and yet so pro- 
found, they resemble the works of God, which, 
while they attract a child by their freshness and 
beauty, engage a philosopher by their grandeur and 
perfection. ‘The language of Christ is not that of 
the schools, far less of the rhetoricians, It is 
scarcely language at all; so transparent is it, you 
see tie things rather than the words. It is a re- 
velation—a revelation as varied, as fresh and signi- 
ficant as that of nature itself. How new, yet how 
easy and familiar—just like the well-known face 
of nature, in which homeliness and beauty; variety 
and grandeur, flitting shadows and gleams of sun- 
light, are mingled in singular but harmonious com- 
bination. In a word, it is the language of intui- 
tion, of revelation—that is to say, of God. ‘ Never 
man spake like this man! Sometimes in the 
synagogues, but oftener in the open air, by the 
wayside or by the well, on the hill-top or by the 
margin of the lake, in the shadow of the temple 
or in the deep solitude of the wilderness, he utter- 
ed his ed of wisdom and love. Nothing 
could be more natural, nothing more beautiful and 
impressive.” 








A Tour of Duty in California. By Jose 
Warren Revere, Lieut. U.S. Navy, lately in 
command of the Military District of Sonoma. 
Edited by Joseph N. Balestier, of New 
York. C, 8. Francis & Co. 1849. 


Tue MS. of this agreeable book of travels 
was left in the hands of the editor by the 
author who is now on duty in California. It 
has been prepared for the press under the ex- 
tation that it may “ prove useful, and per- 
aps entertaining.” e have no doubt that 
it will effect something in both these directions. 
The narrative commences with a departure 
from the Chesapeake and a voyage round 
Cape Horn, the difficulties of which, quite as 
formidable as usual, served to enhance the 
delights of the “southeast trade” on the 
Pacific. A visit to Lima is the pleasant inci- 
dent of the cruize. After due reflections on 
the decrepitude of this portion of the Spanish 
world, we are treated to a glimpse of the 
Limeiias, a few of whom linger in the ful, 
but scandal-inviting saya, that seductive dress 
of silk closely enveloping the form, and ac- 
companied by the concealing manta, from 
which the concentrated fire of a single eye, all 
that is allowed to be visible, darts forth fires of 
loveliness and passion; while the greater part 
of their countrywomen are delivered over to 
the barbarities of French milliners. Nature, 
however, is constant to the well-turned foot 
and ancle, and Cinderella slippers will not 
soon go out of fashion. As for amusements, 
there is seldom a bull-fight at Lima, but there 
Lieut. Revere saw the Ravels, fresh from 
Niblo’s, and an oily “ padre” one Sunday 
afternoon smuggling a cock under his gar- 
ment to the suburbs. 

He next looked into Mazatlan along the 
coast. It is described as a nuisance, “ a fourth- 
rate Mexican town, with a full complement of 
slipshod women in ragged rebusos, and leperos 
swaggering about in parti-colored sarapes, 
gainb'ing, drinking, and stabbing, at discre- 
tion.” ‘The approach to Monterey reminded 
the writer of the Maritime Alps of the Medi- 
terranean, and contrasted favorably with the 
low shores of the Atlantic coast. This was 
the era just preceding the opening of the 
Mexican war, the days when Lieut. Fremont 
explored and surveyed, Don Jose Castro blus- 
tered and ran, to the amusement of the conti- 
nent, Captain Sutter brushed up his defences, 
and looked out like a manifest destiny man as 
he is for the coming of the States! They 
were on their way fast enough to crown the 


Ph | devoted to the subject, where 











history of the adventurous Swede with the 
most extraordinary fulfilment of his prophetic 
career. There were men enough in news. 
papers, and books, and conversation, on the 
Atlantic to predict all this, but none of the 
heart of Sutter to put the matter in authentic 
fortifications on the Sacramento. Sutter's 
Fort will remain one of the most memorable 
landmarks of the West. His story has been 
often told before, but it will bear reading again 
in Lieut. Revere’s book, for the life of one 
such man is a living fact worth a hundred 
of the usual rigmarole narratives. We 
have then a view of the few military o 
rations connected with the conquest of Califor. 
nia. A large party of the natives seem to 
have been always friendly to the United States, 
looking upon the matter not as treason to 
Mexico, but as a question of Independence for 
themselves. The time had come for the Mexi- 
can authority, such as it was, to expire, and it 
fell almost without violence. In connexion 
with this point, we may allude to the author's 
strenuous assertion of the just inviolability of 
the Mexican land titles, in a ag expressly 
gracefully 

waives the right of discussion to Mr. Benton, 
he sor recent speech in the Senate is given at 
ength. 

ieut. Revere’s opportunities of observation 
of the manners, customs, and scenery of the 
country were considerable. He gives us many 
happy sketches of the latter. His account of 
the beautiful Napa valley, near Sonoma, has 
some of the pleasant features of Typee. It 
reminds the writer of Rasselas and the Happy 
Valley of Abyssinia. A ride from Monterey 
to Salinas is equally captivating. We are 
tempted to extract it :— 

SCENERY OF CALIFORNIA. 

“ Early one fine morning I left Monterey witha 
companion to conduct me to Salinas, where we 
arrived about noon. Everything connected with 
this ride was delightful. The fresh morning air 
was redolent of the sweetest perfume ever watied 
to the celestial ‘daughter of the dawn.’ It was 
none of your common-place Atlantic atmospheres, 
but laden with fragrance ; soft and voluptuoas, yet 
not enervating, but gently bracing. In truth there 
was a pervading reality in the sweet gales which 
wooed us, seeming to impart to them intense vital- 
ity, and to establish sympathy if not familiarity 
with the viewless spirits who ‘ people the su- 
beam’ Our way lay through delicious plaits, 
richly enamelled with those exquisite wild-flowers 
varying frem palest blue to brightest flame-coicr, 
which are produced spontaneously in all parts 0 
California. Occasionally we wound through groves 
of oaks verdant as misseltoe, and arranged i 
clumps with a skill which man might vainly im- 
tate, the openings of which the started 
deer darted with lightning speed as our cavalcade 
dislodged them from their leafy coverts. The 
balmy air, the perfume of countless flowers, co™- 
bined with scenery now sweetly beautiful, now 
grandly bold, gave zest and life to the conscious ¢ 
joyment of the free and rapid motion of our steeds, 
which united to fleetness and spirit perfect obedi- 
ence to the rider’s will. I am not aware of aly 
higher and truer enjoyment of mere physical ¢- 
istence than this kind of travelling in Califor, 
which the world can hardly match. I have 
velled in all sorts of ways, in all sorts of countries; 
in the toiling diligences of France, and on ‘ 
broad pack-saddle of a contrabandista’s mule " 
Spain; I have been whisked across the Ponto 
marshes by half-wild colts, guided by shouting 
postillions ; been jolted half to death in Syria and 
Egypt on the unsteady deck of a ‘desert ship, co” 
ducted by Arabs clamorous for ‘buckshees); 
travelled ‘dawk’ in India, with the ‘last 0¢¥ 
novel’ in a palankeen ; and once had the pleasu® 
to back an elephant in the Island of Ceylon. 5 
all these were vulgar joys compared with 
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urous pleasure of travelling in that part of the 
pe States of America called California. Seated 
in your firm and chair-like saddle, your horse held 
well in hand, but not irritated by the severe and 
subduing Spanish bit ; going on a full gallop, which 
is the travelling gait of the country, the shouting 
vaquero (outrider) driving on the road far ahead a 
‘caballada’ of rushing steeds, and changing your 
horse for a fresh one at the slightest symptom of 
fatigue, what can be more delightful, more satisfy- 
ing, surrounded as you are with such glorious acces- 
sories, breathing the fulness of life into every sense ? 
Who cares for the artificial world across the conti- 
nent, when he can thus enjoy wild and uncon- 
trolled independence? Who cares for the wealth 
of Wall street, when, dashing over the painted 
plains and far-surveying hills, he may exclaim with 
Goldsmith— 

*Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine!'" 


But fate has completed the picture by the 
one additional touch needed. Wall street en- 
vies Monterey. 

These descriptions of nature are varied with 
sketches of the Indian and animal life by the 
way, of which we may reasonably prefer the 
latter. The grisly bears are in much finer 
condition than the Indians. Our author and 
his party met with an extraordinary fellow, an 
Ursa Major, on one of their journeys :— 

A “ ROUSER.” 

“ He was a huge bear lying on his back, and so 
entirely ignorant of our approgach that he was in 
the most unceremonious and at-home sort of man- 
ner playing with his paws, which were sportively 
elevated in the air. Stringing his bow with the 
rapidity of lightning, old Colorado shot two arrows 
up to the feather into the recumbent and unsuspect- 
ing foe, and hastily retreated, while I discharged 
the contents of my holster pistols into the monstet 
as he made towards me. It was no time to stand 
on a point of honor, so I promptly gave my horse 
the spur, and he, like a well-trained beast, stood off 
with a spring to one side. The rest of the party 
soon came up, and an active, well-mounted, half- 
breed vaquero, named Hidalgo, whirled his riata 
with a whiz around the head of the enraged ani- 
mal, and he was soon despatched, after a sharp and 
unbearable conflict with the whole party. He was 
indeed a ‘ rouser.’ His skin was of a light yellow- 
ish brown, grizzled all over with black and white 
hairs ; and he measured seven feef from crown to 
tail, and nine feet across the hams, the claws and 
paws being in proportion. The track of this huge 
plantigrado measured twenty-two inches in length, 
and eighteen inches across the ball, and had much 
the appearance of the footprint of a human giant, 
the ball, sole, heel, and toes, being in the dust like 
those of a man.” 
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to the system. When that system fell, the | 
compulsory indian civilization fell with it, 
and the race immediately relapsed into barba- 
rism. 
We cannot follow the author through all 
the topics of interest started in his pleasant | 
volume. Though in some respects a desultory | 
book, it is, at the present time especially, of no | 
little value. It gives, what we may presume | 
to be an unprejudiced account of a region upon 
which all eyes are now turned, and having 
been written before the “ gold” was discovered, 
it is free from the mirage which that mineral 
casts over the Region. The defect of informa- 
tion on the latter point, however, is supplied by 
the early official reports of Mason and Larkins, 
which yet remain the best accounts which we 
have of the matter. We close with the writ- 
er’s summary of 


| 
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THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Wheat, oats, corn, rye, and all other cereal 
grains grow luxuriantly. In the more southern 
parts of the country, the fruits of the tropics flou- 
rish side by side with those of the temperate zone. 

“ The forests yield a large supply of timber, not 
only for the more ordinary purposes of life, but also 
for ornamental uses. 

“ The grape flourishes in unequalled luxuriance, 
and both in climate and geographical features, Ca- 
lifornia resembles the wine countries of Europe. 
The sugar-cane grows so readily, that the south- 
ern part of California will, ere many years shall 
elapse, furnish sufficient sugar for the consumption 
of the whole territory. 

“ The pasturage afforded by the country is of the 
most luxuriant description, and is capable of sus- 
taining immense numbers of domestic animals. 

“ The vast herds of cattle and horses which roam 
the hills and plains of California, were until re- 
cently, and perhaps are still, the most important 
source of her prosperity. When a more industri- 
ous and thrifty race shall take possession of the 
vacant lands which now invite the settler, the busi- 
ness of raising cattle, horses, sheep, and other use- 
ful animals, will be immensely augmented, and 
every kind of agricultural pursuit will receive an 
impetus which will make California ‘ the exhaust- 
less granary of a world.’ 

‘ The wild animals of the country will for many 
years yield a large supply of peltries, while the elk, 
the deer, the hare, and many minor quadrupeds, 
will furnish large supplies of excellent food. 

“ The numerous varieties of the feathered tribe 
will do their part in yielding food of the most dain- 
ty quality. 

“ The sea will supply inexhaustible quantities of 
the most delicious shell-fish, and the pearl oyster 
will yield a double treasure. 

« The rivers and lakes will vie with the ocean in 
affording supplies of piscatory food ; and in short, 
the resources of nature alone will, for years to 
come, keep famine from the doors of the most in- 
digent. 

“The water-power of the country will afford 
every facility to the manufacturer, and the day will 
come when the wool, cotton, silk, hemp, and flax, 
of California, will be woven in her own looms. 

“The mines and mineral deposits will give em- 
ployment to thousands of industrious men, and 
when the present feverish anxiety to dig gold shall 
subside, the attention of the people will be turned 
to the other metals which abound in the mountains. 

“ United to all these natural advantages, is the 


soil of America, has acquired wee hea new 
impulses, new enterprise ; that Anglo-Saxon race, 
which seems ‘iestined to the whole of the 
North American Continent which is adapted to the 





in the culture of the Indians at the Presidios 
of California, were not taught inde- 
Pendence, but were in a great measure slaves 





wants of civilized man.” 


=3 
PHRENOLOGY AND MESMERISM AGAINST 
SCRIPTURE. 


Phrenology examined and shown to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of Physiology, 
Mental and Moral Science, and the doctrines 
of Christianity. Also an examination of 
the claims of Mesmerism. By N. L. Rice, 
D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bro.’s. 
1849. 


WE recollect, some years ago, while making 
a tour in the south and west, stopping over 


ja Sunday at Maysville, Kentucky, and hear- 


ing a couple of sermons from a clergyman 
whose originality, eloquence, and intellectual 
power, strikingly displayed in each effort, im- 
pressed us with a high opinion of him as a 
man of ability and genius. There was a 
fresh, unwasted energy in his modes of 
thought and expression, with which the im- 
passioned style of his oratory harmonized ad- 
mirably. We found him to be the Rev. Dr. 
Rice, a Presbyterian divine of high reputa- 
tion in the West, and then about establishing 
himself at Cincinnati. Since that time we 
have heard of him at intervals, more espe- 
cially in connexion with some theological dis- 
cussions in which he has proved himself an 
antagonist not easily discomfited. The pre- 
sent volume is somewhat controversial in its 
charaeter, although originally produced in the 
furm of lectures, and now published as a 
popular treatise. It discusses the philosophy 
(“falsely so called,” according to Dr. Rice) 
of Phrenology and Mesmerism, and under- 
takes the proof of their inconsistency with 
the fundamental principles of Mental and 
Moral Science, and the leading doctrines of 
Christianity. The field is a wide one, and 
Dr. Rice claims to enter it, so far as his side 
of the discussion is concerned, as a pioneer. 
The principles of Phrenology, and the phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism, have either been ac- 
quiesced in, or regarded as comparatively 
harmless, even by those who doubted or dis- 
believed. Much harm, thinks our author, has 
been done by this too ready assumption, or 
too careless investigation of these new psy- 
chological theories. His book is intended as 
a warning against their tendencies, and a pro- 
test against their principles. It commends 
itself to the interest of fair-minded readers by 
the manly, candid mode in which the subject 
is treated, while, as we have already inti- 
mated, the character and reputation of its 
author stamp it as a work of no ordinary in- 
tellectual merit. 





NEW BOOK BY WHITTIER. 


Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal in the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1849. 


Tuts volume, which is understood to be from 

the pen of Whittier, is a thoroughly pleasant 

introduction to an era of the old Colonial 

of Massachusetts, presenting under a slight 

veil of fiction, the form and color of those 

events which are most distinctive in the hi 

of the period. The idea of the Journal of the 

times by a lady is taken from the recent suc- 
cessful “ Lady Willoughby’s Diary” in Eng- 
land ; its adaptation to America is quite in har- 
mony with the original design. The part 
women then bore in society isquaintly, yet ade- 
quately represented by those quiet, delicate 
touches, the womanly reserve common to each 
of these literary productions. We should have 
liked Whittier’s book better if it had been the 
first produced, but to cut modern writers off 
from the use of all the forms of literature 
which have been employed by their predeces- 
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sors, would be quite too severe an ordinance. 
It is enough that the subject matter is new. 

The Diary of a Lady in New England, in 
1678, had topics enough for entry and reflec- 
tion. There was the mixed provincial and Ku- 
ropean life, with the lowering, dusky back- 
ground of the Ind.an and his forests ; there was 
the reign of ecclesiastical rule, fatal to 
Quakers and witches, and drawing with it a 
train of fraud, fanaticism, and the numerous 
hypocrisies which overdone spiritual zeal reaps 
as a harvest; there were the nicely drawn 
limits of domestic manners, an art of loving 
and marrying undreamed of by Ovid; there was 
the simplicity of a rugged encoumer with the 
soil or the sea for wealth yet uncreated—in fine, 
the most varied and abundant material for a 
novel by Scott, or a history by Macaulay. 

If Whittier sometimes falters, and cloaks a 
modern sentiment or expression by an antique 
capital, it is to be allowed to an author too 
zealous and too active to spend much time on 
the tricks of literature. As a quaint repro- 
duction of the olden time we have perused his 
“ Leaves” with interest, well satisfied to trust 
ourselves with a writer whose sympathies with 
a work of this kind have been well proven in 
many a kindred undertaking. The reader’s 
appreciation of the book will be nota little en- 
hanced by the tasteful manner in which the 
publishers have presented it. It is a worthy 
announcement of the new designation of the 
firm, Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. May it be 
the precursor of many volumes as graceful 
and as acceptable. 

We add a couple of passages from the 
Journal, of a descriptive and anecdotical cha- 
racter; while we would pot forget to mention 
the frequent happy verses jnterspersed through 
the volume. 

SUMMER REFLECTIONS. 
* August ye 10th. 

“I find the Summer here greatlie unlike that of 
mine own Countrie. The heate is greate, the Sun 
shining verie strong and bright, and for more than 
a Month it hath been exceeding dry, without anie 
considerable fall of Rain, soe that the Springs fail 
in manie places, and the Watercourses are dried 
up, which doth bring to mind verie forcibly the 
language of Job, concerning the Brooks which the 
Drouth consumeth: “ What time they waz 
Warme they vanish ; when it is hot they are con- 
sumed oute of their place. The Paths of their 
Way are turned aside; they goe to nothing 
and perish.” The herbage and grass have lost 
much of the brightness which they did wear in the 
earlie Summer ; moreover, there be fewer Flowers 
to be seen. The Fields and Roads are dustie, and 
all things do seem to faint and wax old under the 
intolerable Sun. Great Locusts sing sharp in the 
hedges and bushes, and Grasshoppers flie up in 
clouds, as it were, when one walks over the dry 
grass which they feed upon, and at nightfall Mus- 
ketoes are no small torment. Whenever I doe 
look forth at noonday, at which time the air is all 
a-glow, with a certain glimmer and dazzle like that 
from an hot Furnace, and see the poor flie-bitten 
Cattell whisking their tayles to keep off the vene- 
mous insects, or standing in the Water of the low 
grounds for coolness, and the panting Sheep lying 
together under the shade of Trees, I must needs 
call to mind the Summer season of Old England, 
the cool sea aire, the soft dropping Showers, the 
Fields soe thick with Grasses, and skirted with 
hedge-rows like green walls, the Trees and Shrubs 
all clean and moist, and the Vines and Creepers 
hanging over walls and gateways, verie plenteous 
and beautiful to behold. Ah me! often in these 
days do I think of Hilton Grange, with its great 
Oaks, and cool breezy Hills and Meadews greene 
the Summer long. I shut mine eyes, and lo! it is 
all before me like a picture; I see mine uncle’s 
grey hairs beneath the Trees, and my good Aunt 
standeth in the doorway, and Cousin Oliver comes 
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up in his field dress, from the Croft or the Mill; I 
can hear his merrie laugh, and the sound of his 
Horse’s hoofs ringing along the gravel way. Our 
sweet Chaucer telleth of a Mirrour in the which he 
that looked did see all his past Life ; that magical 
Mirrour is no fable, for in the memorie of love old 
things do return and showe themselves as features 
doe in the Glass, with a perfect and most beguiling 
likeness.” 
TWO SCRIPTURAL QUIPS. 


«“ Mr. Ward was much pleased with the verses, 
saying that they would do honor to any Writer. 
Rebecca thought the lines concerning the long 
grace at meat happy, and said she was minded of 
the Wife of the good Mr. Ames, who prided her- 
self on her skill in Housewifery and Cookery ; and 
on one occasion, seeing a nice pair of roasted Fowls 
growing cold under her husband's long grace, was 
fain to jog his Elbow, telling him that if he did not 
stop soon, she feared they would have smaill occa- 
sion for thankfulness for their spoiled dinner. Mr. 
Ward said he was once travelling in companie with 
Mr. Phillips, of Rowley, and Mr. Parker of New- 
bury, and stopping all night at a poor house neare 
the Sea shore, the Woman thereof brought into 
the room for their supper a great wooden Tray, 
full of something nicely covered up by a clean linen 
cloth. It proved to be a dish of boiled Clams, in 
their shells ; and as Mr. Phillips was remarkable 
in his thanks for aptly citing passages of Scripture 
with regard to whatsoever food was upon the table 
before him, Mr. Parker and himself did greatlie 
wonder what he could say of this Dish ; but he, 
nothing put to it, offered thanks that now, as for- 
merly, the Lord’s People were enabled to partake 
of the abundance of the seas, and treasures hid 
in the sands. ‘ Whereat, said Mr. Ward, ‘ we did 
find it soe hard to keep grave countenances, that 
our good hostess was nota little disturbed, thinking 
we were mocking her poor Fare ; and we were 
fain to tell her the cause of our Mirth, which was 
indeed ill-timed.’ 

* ~ * * . 

“ Mr. Saltonstall told another story of old Mr. 
Ward which made us all merrie. There was a 
noted Antinomian, of Boston, who used to goe 
much about the country disputing with all who 
would listen to him, who, coming to Ipswich one 
night with another of his sort with him, would 
fain have tarried with Mr. Ward, but he told them 
that he had scarce Hay and Grain enough in his 
Barn for the use of his own Cattel, and that they 
would do well to take their horses to the Ordinary, 
where they could be better cared for. But the 
Fellow not wishing to be soe put off, bade him 
consider what the Scripture said touching the keep- 
ing of strangers, as some had thereby entertained 
Angels unawares. ‘ True, my friend, said Mr. 
Ward, ‘ but we don’t read that the Angels came a 
horseback ! ” 





NEW ENGLAND ESSAYS. 


Essays and Sketches. By Caroline W. Healey 

Dall. Boston: Samuel G. Simpkins. 1849. 
Tue author of this volume is an admirer of 
Festus, and prefaces her work with several 
quotations which may suggest something of 
the newfangled transcendental vapors of phi- 
losophy, but we candidly think the writer in 
this respect does herself injustice. In spite of 
this occasional affectation, we find many pro- 
fitable thoughts well expressed in this little 


volume, which would do no discredit to the | P® 


best accredited ye oa of the country. The 
chapter on the Sabbath, at the commence- 
ment, shows much feeling, and an often over- 
looked sense of home things. The writer aims 
at sincerity and spirituality of character, fre- 

uently expressing her convictions with much 
orce. We select a of description 
from one of the concluding papers. 


A MOUNTAIN VIEW. 


“ We went out but lately beneath the autumn 
sun. Like cunning work of the artificer, hung 
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trembling the golden leaves of the birch upon their 
silver stem. The mellow sunlight passed down ;, 
the earth through canopies of scarlet oak, and 
crimson maple, deep purple sumach, and the ye. 
low blossoms, unfolding, as if in early epring, from 
the bare branches of the witch-hazel. Beneath oy; 
feet was a soft carpet of the ground-pine, gn) 
thousands of mosses lent fragrance to the qi; 
while colonies of many-colored fangi drank ji, 
poisonous exhalations, and prepared at once whole. 
some food, valuable medicines, and brilliant dyes for 
the children of men. While we paused, awe. 
struck and joyous, bright colors streamed upon us, 
as from the glorious windows of some ancien; 
cathedral, whose fitting pillars were the arching 
pines, whose organs the melodious voices of the 
deep forest, whose choirs innumerable birds, resting 
beneath the hallowed fane ere they departed i, 
their winter homes. Yielding ourselves up to its 
peace-giving power, we passed on to its high altar 
* . os * * s 


“Beneath us lay the broad, slow-growing 
lichens, the products, doubtless, of centuries. (py 
one side, the grey sheets of the reindeer moss, s 
beautifully provided for the nourishment of that ani- 
mal, and flourishing even beneath the snow ; on 
the other, the deep brown, fleshy-looking layers of 
the tripe de roche, which saved a score of men 
from death by famine in the prosecution of the 
Northwest passage—with its under side of lami- 
nated black. From among them all, the delicate 
‘shields’ started forth, bearing their burden of life. 
germs; and, contrasting prettily with their dead 
colors, some green mosses pushed up their litte 
urns, the models, doubtless, of the vessels borne in 
the festal processions of Greece and Rome. As 
we tore these humble plants away from the rock, 
we saw how with the oxalic acid furnished by their 
growth, they were digging their own graves in the 
solid wall; and in the tiny hollows so excavated 
the autumnal rains had gathered, and were waiting 
till the frost should help them to rive the rock. 
This work was not now commencing for the firs 
time. Buta short distance below us, a higher ve- 
getation had taken root among the fragments of 
fallen stone. Beautiful ferns unfolded their broad 
leaves, and the tall and flowering osmunde pre- 
sented their vase-like forms. On the ashes of a 
thousand ferns rose, still lower, close thickets of 
birch, alder, and flowering shrubs—the dog-bene 
and the elder; while beneath their feet and tower- 
ing above them, were the stout trunks of the cedar 
and the pine.” 





Friends and Fortune: a Moral Tale. by 
Anna Harriet Drury. London: Pickering. 
Reprinted, New York: Appleton & Co. 


Tuts is a religious novel, but the religion it 
teaches is that of the happiness of a holy, hum- 
ble life. It is not, as is generally understood 
by the term, a vehicle for the inculcation o 
sectarian peculiarities, or for the introduction 
of sermons in dialogue. 

The opening scene introduces us, after 
few preliminaries, to a sumptuous parlor, with 
an elegant young lady sipping her coflee from 
a cup of Sevres porcelain. From this introduc- 
tion, we were fearful that we had fallen upon 
a fashionable novel, and were to be favored 
with our old friends, Sir Harry, My Lord, and 
Your Grace, and the other high and mighty 
rsonages in whom our republican novel retd- 


ers take almost as much delight as if they hal 
been born and bred in the land of title-worship. 
But, happily, the scene cha to the more 


congenial atmosphere of an English coun! 
seat, where we have the leading characters © 
the story drawn together to spend the Christm 
holidays. . 
The heroine is an heiress, brought up with 
out restraint, an orphan, endowed with deau!). 
grace, and talent. She naturally wishes to%* 
certain how much of the admiration she excite 
is due to her charms and how much to her ba! 
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account, and the device by which she satisfac- 
torily accomplishes this, though it cannot be 
safely recommended to ladies similarly situat- 
ed in real life, is ingenious, and forms the 
groundwork of an effective plot. 

Besides the party at “the Grange,” we are 
introduced at the Rectory, where we find an 
old Vicar,whom we like none the worse for his 
reminding us of the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
his daughter, who is all that a clergyman’s 
daughter should be. We drop in at various 
cottages ; the distress of some, the hopeful reli- 
ance of others are well presented; and we 
have a tragic under plot growing out of a case 
of the infraction of the game laws. We fol- 
low the daughter to humble hearths, gladdened 
by her charities and sympathies. Some beeu- 
tifal pictares of familiar life are thus intro- 
duced, and in the description of the humble 
domicile of the sculptor’s family, much pa- 
thetic power is shown, as well as in other 
scenes of a similar character; but these are 
well balanced by a children’s Christmas party 
at the delightful Vicarage, and the more formal 
dinner parties at the Grange. In the latter, 
the worldliness and pretence of the actors are 
satirized with a delicate touch. 

The object of the book is to inculcate the 
true use of riches, and this is done in a sen- 
sible and earnest manner, without the usual 
talk about dross, dirty acres, and other abuse. 
The young lady’s check book and her frequent 
use of it, reminds us a little of the prom waar 
pocket books of the benevolent old uncles in 
sentimental comedy, and is perhaps too often 
resorted to, to cut the knots of the plot. It is 
pleasant, however, to read about gold in fiction 
as well as in California, and a young lady is 
none the less attractive for being an heiress in a 
novel than in real life. 

This novel is nota satirical one; it professes 
but to give a picture ofeveryday life in height- 
ened rather than in shaded colors, yet in every 
page it shows how intense is the love of Mam- 
mon among the people it presents, and who 
are for ever talking about our worship of the 
Almighty Dollar. Human nature is the same 
all over the world. We are doubtless as fond 
of money as any other people, but fortunately 
we have no encouragement and sanction 
given to the ruling passion by government, a 
lavish of costly ceremonial, or a fixed standard 
of society. 

Mr. Pickering’s imprint is always a favor- 
able introduction to a work, and the reprint of 
the Messrs. Appleton is quite as good in its 
way. 

The Life and Voyages of Columbus, to which 
are added those of his Companions. By 
Washington Irving. Author’s Revised Edition. 
3 vols. George P. Putnam. 

_ Mr. Purnam’s edition of the works of Wash- 
ington Irving has proceeded with commendable 
punctuality, and in an admirable style of exe- 
cution. [t is a very happy form which was 
chosen, a solid, small octavo, sufficiently large 
for the —— et convenient to be held in the 
hand. It will long hold its place as the desira- 
ble edition of the works of this favorite author. 
We are happy to learn that Mr. Putnam’s 
liberal enterprise has been eminently successful 
+the Sketch Book having gone already into a 
seventh thousand, while the rest have sold in 
aby 9 ~ 3 The latest issues have been Brace- 
dge Hall (which, with its Ready Money Jack, 
Immortal Stout Gentleman, and Dolph Heyliger, 
is hot a whit inferior to the Sketch Book), and 
volumes of Columbus, including the Voy- 

ages of the Companions. The appendix to 
these works, now first united in a really good 
and at the same time economical edition, has 
some new additions, and there is a valuable 
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index to the whole. It should be noticed that! The Spanish Phrase Book and Self Instructor, 

two volumes of the old editions of Irving's | containing a selection of Phrases, Dialogues, and 

+ ade Bante ag grade ge better poor by oe Peg ME gare. by a —— 

. a larger size, Which ts|and comprehensive Elementa yrammar. 

sold at much less than the sid pslone, Fortune | odidea: By José Antonio Pizarro, A. M., Profes- 

has favored this new issue of Irving’s works, the sor of the Spanish Language at St. Mary’s College, 

new current of travel setting through the Gulf | Baltimore. Baltimore, F. Lucas, Jr. 

oH «sy bende ~ ae his * ee , .A compact and comprehensive little volume, 
anions, and tHe humerous over- | which falls in as a useful companion with the large 


q ; 7 , , ' nal 4 — 
ing desirable. new editing of, his Astoriz” 0%, of Ollendorf, and i a timely adilition tothe 
and * Captain Bonneville” ‘The latter will be | traveller's “ outfit” for California. 
speedily issued. Fs to V. Wiseman, D.D., on the Errors 
Lectures on the Pilerim’s Progress. and on of Romanism. By the Rev. William Palmer, 
the Life and Times of John ‘cuaber , By Rev. | A.M.,of Worcester College, Oxford. 2d Ame- 
George B. Cheever. “7th edition, John Wiley. | "2" span rassiaghs bgp “@ 
A wew edition of one opular of | .. He Writer, whose object is sufficiently in- 
Dr. Cheever’s books, and ve oes eee of | dicated by his title, confines himself chiefly to 
the habit of the present day of reading com- | what he pronounces ‘* the more obnoxious parts 
mentaries upon books rather than the books | of the Romish system”—as Indulgences, Penan- 
themselves, This matter was, by the way, very | °° Worship of Saints and Angels, Purgatory, 
happily alluded to by Mr. Dana in one of his | ‘ : 
lectures the other evening, when he pointed out | ~2 Budget of Wit and Humor, by Dr. W. 
the injury to the growth of character by the | Valentine. Phila. : C, Marshall. 
too-much criticism of the times. Dr. Cheever’s| If people would like to examine by daylight 
improvements of Bunyan, as clergymen some- | what they have been amused with by candle- 
times speak of *‘ improving a text,” have their | light, Dr. Valentine, the popular delineator of 
own merits, but we trust his book will be Eccentricities, here gives them the opportunity 
taken not as a substitute for but as a recommen- | in a publication of his best songs and stories, 
dation of Bunyan’s work just as he left it. | with twelve well executed portraits of himself 


- +: | in his ** most celebrated characters.” The work 
#Be Book of the firmy : comprising & gene- | is uniform with Carey & Hart's humorous series, 


ral military history of the United States, com- paste pine a . : 
; ‘ Cte y pass around freely with the admirers of 
ge hoon a Hartford: Belknap | the Doctor and Museum Entertainments, 
Proressor Frost's compilations from Ameri-_ Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever. Part I. 
can History are well known. The present | Harpers. 
work has passed into the hands of new publish-; Tus new novel, by the auther of “ Charles 
ers, the first edition, we believe, having been | O'Malley,” opens in the well-known dashing style 
issued by the Messrs. Appleton. The work is of that writer’s most effective productions. Com- 
brought down to the close of the Mexican war, | pared with Dickens, or Thackeray, or Bulwer, 
and is copiously illustrated with wood cuts. | Lever is a meio-dramatic writer, far inferior in his 


An Elementary Treatise on Optics, by J. W. pars andexecution. His best works have an infu- 
Jackson, Professor of Mathematics and Natural | Sion of animal spirits which carries the reader along 


Philosophy, Union College. A. S. Barnes & Co. | ™pidly, but he must not stop to examine the tex- 


A Counece text book for which the author | of the story. 


claims in his advertisement the merit, as “the only | Confessions of Con Cregan, the Irish Gil Blas. 
one the case admits of—of a judicious choice of By Samuel Lover. No.1. Philadelphia : Carey 
matter and method, and their reduction to a uni- | and Hart. ; 

form and consistent whole.” The works towhich; We hardly expect Mr. Lover to revive the 
the writer is chiefly indebted are those of Pouillet, | glories of Le Sage, but within certain limits of ob- 
Despretz, Lamé, Biot and Fischer, Airy, Lloyd, | servation, quiet humor, and an occasional dip into 
Herschel, and Coddington. | Joe Miller, he will doubtless produce an agree- 


A Catechism of the Steam Engine, illustrative | able and well-written re. ‘ 
of the scientific principles upon which its operation| The American Metropolitan Magazine. No 
depends, and the practical details of its structure, 2. Israel Post. 
in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation,, Sartain’s Union Magazine. March, 1849. 
and Railways. With various suggestions of im- | De Witt & Davenport. 
provement by John Bourne, C. E., editor of “A| A new feature in each of these magazines is the 
Treatise on the Steam Engine,” by the “ Artisan | use of wood-cuts as substitutes for the half-executed 
Club.”—From the last London edition. Appleton | line engravings and washy mezzotints usually 
& Co. given. We think the change for the better. Mr. 
A sTRaigurrorwarp practical manual, which | Matteson is the designer in the Metropolitan, 
has the interest of a vivid lively conversation with | with an Incident in the Life of Washington, 
an efficient mechanic. Mr. Bourne speaks like a | while Mr. Darley furnishes two exceedingly vigor- 
man of practical experience, indeed he professes to | ous conceptions for Sartain. The literature of the 
give the “ best information now existing upon the | Metropolitan is sustained by a pleasant Paper 
subjects of his volume—not taken from books, nor | from Tuckerman ; “ Hints on Conversation ;” “ A 
deduced from mere theoretical considerations, but | Tale of the Crescent City,” commenced by Simms ; 
devised from my own practice, and from the per- | Poetry by Stoddard ; various articles by Headley, 
sonal communications of the most experienced en- | Benjamin, and others. Sartain exhibits universal 
gineers of the present time.” enterprise, evidently in the field for the “ leading” 
Twelve Lectures on Comparative Embryolo- Wilke: « fo 9 . he in Eu fashio cag lag dd 
» delivered before the Lowell Institute in| jo la. ‘pigi ight-seeing aes ne 
; original papers from William Howitt and 
on, December and January, 1848-9. By oy the : 
Louis Agassiz. Dewitt & Davenport Frederica Bremer, etc. The plan of the magazines 
epg — seems to be quantity rather than quality. Would 
A cueap reprint from the original phono-| it not be well to give one or two really well-exe- 
hic report for the Boston Daily Evening} outed and well-printed engravings, in place of the 
raveller. half dozen, which, it is evident the price at 
How to be Ha : an Admonitory Essay for | which they are sold, must be very poor affairs ? 
neral and fumily & rusal, on Religious Expe-}  S¢ott’s Republications of the last Quarterly 
iency and Mental Government. By R.J.Cul-| and Edinburgh have just been issued. The 
verwell, M.D. Redfield. Edinburgh opens with a brilliant, critical his- 
Tue author conveys many good suggestions | torical paper on the French Benedictines, has a 








in a very readable and entertaining style. sketchy scientific article, very readable, “ The 
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Progress of Mechanical Invention,” a review o 

Kemble’s excellent ‘* Saxons in England,” with 
the usual political and social papers of English 
interest. The Quarter/y bas another of a class 
of papers, which it has cultivated to great per- 
fection, a full and lively account of the facts 
connected with the ordinary operations of a 
great English Railway, much such an article 
as Sir Francis Head once gave of the modern 
Printing Press, The affairs of Germany and 
Italy, Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre, a highly in- 
teresting treatment of Layard’s book on Nineveh, 
are some of the remaining topics, 





INGS FOR AMERICA, 
To the Editors of the Literary World. 

GENTLEMEN :—A friend just returned from 
Europe, informs me that the celebrated picture 
by Titian, the Assumption of the Virgin, has 
been sold to some English negotiator, by the 
—— government of Venice; so at least 

e read in a French paper, and so it is stated in 
a letter received from Italy by an Italian gentle- 
man in this city. The price named, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousind franes, isso small 
that I can hardly give much credit tothe report; 
but if not already sold, it is not unlikely that this 
picture, and many others, may come to that 
fate, if the troubles in Italy continue much 
longer. 

This being the probability, I think it would 
be worth while to make some exertion to inter- 
est the Jovers of the fine arts here, to raise 
fwids, and be prepared to purchase some of 
those masterpieces in case they*should be for 
sale. And while about such matters, it would 
be a matter of delicacy to allow such contracts 
to be made as would enable the parties who 
should be compelled to part with works so 
cherished as these are, to redeem them within 
a reasonable time—ten or twenty years. Several 
of the Italian States are possessors of paintings 
of the highest value, which they may be forced 
to sell, to raise funds for their defence against 
Austria. If an association of Americans could 
offer them reasonable prices, with the condition 
of redemption, 1 think they would obtain the 
preference over any parties who proposed to 
purchase without such condition, unless it 
should be at prices very much higher; for all 
the Italians are tenacious of the works of art 
which are so intimately connected with their 
national glory. Besides, it would be worthy of 
us to help them, if necessary, to the means of 
throwing off the despotism that has oppressed 
them so outrageously. 

I would therefore suggest that a subscription 
be opened to raise such an amount as might be 
worth applying to this purpose. If the oppor- 
tunity should not occur, the subscriptions would 
not be called for; if it should, they should be 
payable at sixty days’ notice. And perhaps an 
advance of ten per cent. might be required, to 
secure the payment of the remainder, or to be 
returned if no purchase should be made. 

In case any of these works should be brought 
to this country, they would bring immense re- 
turns from exhibition ; and, as | presume none 
but lovers of the art would be subscribers, I 
would suggest that these proceeds should be 
devoted to the purchase of works of art, to be 
drawn for in lotteries, unless some arrangement 
should be made to keep them together in public 
galleries. And in drawing, each person should 
be permitted to draw for the picture he prefers, 
and not for any one that might accidentally fall 
to him, as is the custom at art-unions. 

What amount might be required for the pur- 
pose of bringing hither a number of the prin- 
cipal paintings, is a question which would cause 
some hesitation among those who are inclined 
to patronize the arts, either for their own plea- 
sure, or the public good. When it is said that 
a hundred thousand dollars were paid by the 
British National Gallery for a picture of mode- 
rate size, and not by an artist of the highest 
merit, some will talk about not being able to 





afford means for purchasingsuch works But it 
should be remembered that nothing great can 
come from small efforts or small projects, and 
that small patronage always does mischief and 
nothing else. Better pay a million for ten pic- 
tures of the first order, than pay ten thousand 
for a hundred of the poorer sort, that can please 
only persons of bad taste. Besides, works that 
have a fame that has lasted three centuries, and 
spread over the world, will not fail to be visited 
by all reasonable persons who can spare the 
admittance fee ; and there is thus good reason 
to believe that a purchase of this kind would 
bring back the original outlay in a few years, 
besides doing immeasurable guod to the tastes of 
artists and the public.* Your obedient servant, 
J. K. Fister. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Strarep Meetine, Feb. 6.—A large number 
of members present, the Hon. Luter Bra- 
DISH in the chair. Letters were read by Mr. 
BarTLett, from the Baroness Berzelius, an- 
nouncing the death of her husband, the Baron 
Berzelius, who died at Stockholm, Sweden, on 
the 7th of August, 1848, at the age of 69; 
from Martin Farquhar Tupper, of London, ac- 
knowledging receipt of the Society’s Diploma 
of Membership; from Robert Howell, of 
Nichols, Tioga County, N. Y., giving an ac- 
count of aboriginal remains found by him on 
the banks of the Susquehannah; and from 
J. V. H. Clark, of Manlius, confirming the 
view taken by Mr. Greenhow of the probable 
residence of the Abbé Fenélon in New York, 
in 1666—1672. 

Mr. Moore read a letter from H. C. Van 
Schaack, of Manlius, N. Y., offering to the 
Society some interesting law manuscripts, 
connected with the trial of a suit in 1768, 
King vs. Rensselaer, involving the title to 
lands between the manor of Rensselaer and 
Livingston. 

Mr. Moore also announced the additions 
made tothe Library and Cabinet since the last 
meeting, among which were several valuable 
MSS., one being the “ Book of the Marshalls,” 
a neatly executed genealogical record of the 
family of that name, from the first who settled 
in America, in 163-; another a Manuscript 
History of the City of Albany, &c. 

The presiding officer, Mr. Brapisn, then 
read a letter addressed to him by the Librarian, 
giving an account of the recent fire in the 
University Buildings, by which the Library 
and Collections of the Society were endan- 
gered. Mr. Brapisn added some remarks, 
earnestly enjoining upon the members of the 
Society the importance of immediate and en- 
ergetic measures, for the accomplishment of 
the long desired object upon which depends 
the safety of the treasures of the Society—a 
FIRE PROOF BUILDING. His remarks were lis- 
tened to with great interest, and we trust will 





* Apropos to this communication from Mr. Fisher, 
which deserves attention for its eriginal suggestion va 
this subject, we find the following in Lundon 


Atheneum of a late date:— 

“ Intelligence has just reached us that one of the most 
celebrated galleries in Europe is on the eve of being dis- 
persed. on om about oa one of her greatest 
glories. 'o supply means for their struggle aguinst 
Austrian rule, her inhabitants are about, it is said, to dis- 
pose of the great National Collection in the rooms of the 
Accademia delle Belle Arte—anciently the Convento della 
Carita. The purchasers are a number of persons who 
have formed ives into a company for the invest- 
ment of the necessary capital. It isnot impossible, then, 
looking to the excited and unsettled condition of the 
various other European empires, and their consequent 
want of means, that we may ere tong see in this island an 
‘ Assumption,’ by Titian, a ‘ Miracle of St. Mark,’ by 
Tintoret, the Giorgiones, Veroneses, Bellinis, q 
and other great works which have so long enchanied the 
world. Should this so turn out, it is to be hoped that our 
Government will not fail to make such important ac- 
quisitions.”’ 
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not be without their effect. Subscriptions 
have been opened ; and it is not to be supposed 
that New York will be behind her sister cities, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Hartford, aud Boston 
—whose Historical Libraries, though greatly 
inferior in extent to ours, have secure fire 
proof buildings for their preservation. 

The paper announced at the January meet. 
ing, as having been received from Mr. Brop. 
HEAD of the American Legation, London, was 
then read by Mr. Bartlett. It is an extract 
from a small quarto volume in Dutch, recently 
procured at the Hague, published in 1618; 
and contains a condensed and hitherto un- 
noticed account of Hudson’s voyage of disco. 
very in 1609. The translation, which has been 
made by Mr. Brodhead, will appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the Society’s Collec. 
tions. 

Hon. Wittiam W. Campsett read a por- 
tion of the original manuscript journal of De 
Witt Clinton, kept by him during the summer 
of 1810, while he, in company with other com. 
missioners, was engaged in the exploration of 
the route of the Erie Canal. ‘lhe journal 
abounds in interesting and minute details, and 
was listened to with great satisfaction. Mr. 
Campbell prefaced the reading of the journal 
with an account of the origin of the Canal 
improvements in New York, and announced 
his purpose soon to put to press a volume of 
the original papers of De Witt Clinton, hither- 
to unpublished. 

Mr. Moore read a communication contain- 
ing notes for a Memoir of Peter Minuit, one of 
the early directors of New Netherland, and 
usually mentioned as the first who held that 
office. Recent discoveries, however, slow 
that there were two others who preceded him 
—Cornelis Jacobsen May, of Hoorn, who is 
styled by Wassenaer the First Direcior, and 
whose administration continued during the 
year 1624; and William Van Hulst, Secon 
Director, who returned to Holland after re- 
maining one year (1625) in the colony; Peter 
Minuit, styled by the same authority the Third 
Director, sailed from Holland in January, and 
reached New Netherland in May, 1626, where 
he remained in authority until the spring of the 
year 1632, when he was recalled, and succee¢- 
ed in office by Director General Kiet. 





ETHNOLOGICAL.—DEATH OF DR. PRICHARD. 


A tate number of the London Atheneum 
contains the subjoined announcement of the 
death of Dr. Pricnarp, the eminent investi- 
gator and author :-— 

“Ethnologieal science has recently sus- 
tained a serious loss by the death of Dr. 
Prichard. He was well known by his great 
work, ‘ Researches into the Physical History 
Man, in five volumes, and his yet more p°- 
pular ‘ Natural History of Man.’ In addition 
to these, he was the author of an ‘ Essay on 
the Vital Principie,; a treatise on ‘ Insanity, 
a book ‘ On the Eastern Origin of the Celtic 

» and many other works and essays 
in the scientific journals. At the time of his 
death he was President of the ‘ British Eth- 


So ci “a ” 
The last public effort of Dr. Prichard was 


an pecesbir seg Fearn hg delivered before the 
Ethnologieal Society, on “The Recent Pro- 


gress of Ethnology,” in tember last. It 
Is a rapi Pn. ‘of Hay had been accom- 
plished in this department during the twelve 
months preceding. We quote 


" The subject of human races, and their d- 
vision in the population of Europe, appears 


following 
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suddenly to have assumed an importance in 
puvlie attention, which there was, heretofore, 
no reason to anticipate, since tribes and 
nations seem disposed again to break them- 
selves up, and divide according to their races 
and languages. Races are made the ground- 
work of political coalitions, and a difference 
in stock and lineage becomes a plea for sepa- 
ration and hostility. If politicians come upon 
the ground of the ethnologist, they might 
condeseend to receive a lesson from the 
science which he cultivates; and this would 
teach them that the mixture of races is ofien 
much more advantageous than their separa- 
tion. Nothing is better established, than 
that tribes and races of organized beings im- 
prove by the intermixture of varieties. A 
third stock descended from any two thus 
blended, is often superior in physical and 
psychical qualities to either of the parent 
stems. The fierce, indomitable spirit of one, 
mitigated by the more docile and tamer dis- 
position of the other parent stock, produces a 
more generous and noble offspring. Facts 
which seem to establish this principle are 
well known in the different provinces of the 
organized world; and corresponding obser- 
vations have been made in the history or 
mankind, Without resorting to distant re- 
ions, we may observe that the English and 
rench are mixed races. Who can say that 
our Saxon stock has not been improved by the 
mixture of other races engrafied upon it, or 
that the French, though partaking much of 
their old Celtie character, are not great im- 
provements upon the original Celts? In 
mentioning Celts, 1 am reminded of the allu- 
sions so frequently made in late times to the 
divided population of Ireland, said to be 
partly Saxon, and in greater proportion 
Celtic; and I cannot withhold a remark, that 
a great mistake is connected with the preva- 
lent notion on this subject. It is only by 
extending the meaning of the term beyond 
its proper and ancient acceptation, that 
we can call the Irish a Celtic people. I 
think it has been proved by evidence of the 
same kind, but perhaps much more abundant, 
and more easily collected, than that by which 
Baron Humboldt elucidated the history of 
Spain, and marked out the extension of the 
Eusearians and of the Celtic inhabitants of 
that country, that the language prevalent 
through all Celtic Gaul, and all the Celtic 
countries on the Continent of Europe, was 
nearly related to the Modern Welsh and Ar- 
morican, but very remotely to the Erse. These 
two languages have often been termed Diuiects 


: of the Celtic Speech; but they are not dialects 
of one language, though they may be termed 

sister languages. The analogy between them 
f is rather to be com to that of the Latin 
, to the Greek than to the resemblance of really 
‘ cognate Dialects, such as the High and Low 
: Duteh, Spanish, Italian and French, or Polish 
and Russian, The Celts were the people of 
. Gaul and of Britain. The traditions of Ire- 
. land uniformly deduced the people of that 
island from Spain, and ultimately from the 
r East, but not from Britain or Gaul. Their lan- 

guage, in the phonetical structure of its words, 
8 1s Much nearer to the Old Italic dialects, and 
“ also to the Sanserit, than it is to the Welsh 
4 or Celtic. The Irish were a people greatly 
It Superior to the Celts in poetical genius, and 
J > inali mental endowments, and after their con- 
. version to Christianity, became one of the most 
g intellectual nations in Europe, and were the 


, Civilizers of part of it. We have no proof that 
i their language was ever prevalent in Britain 


“ or in Gaul, when all the topographical names 
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we easily explicable by a Welsh Etymology, 
as are all the words of the Celtic language 
preserved by the classical writers. It is there- 
fore a great mistake to speak of the descer- 
dants of Oisin and Fingal, as if they were cf 
the same Celtic lineage with Brennus and 
the disciples of the Druids.” 

Respecting his Euffhological contemp> ari s 
in America, Dr. Prichard observed :-— 

“ During the past year a very learned essay 
was read be ore the American Ethnological 
Society, by Mr. John R. Bartlett, its Secretary, 
on the progress of Ethnology. Iam informed 
that the venerable Albert Gallatin has complet- 
ed his great Synoptical work on the races of 
people forming the aboriginal population of 
North America.* This work, together with 
the luminous and critical investigation of 
Mexican antiquities, by the same writer, places 
him in the very highest rank amongst those 
who have contributed to promote Ethnology 
and the history of mankind. Mr. Gallatin is 
the only survivor of those great men, to whom 
we owe principally the exploration of Ameri- 
cin Ethnology. Two of them, Mr. Du Pon- 
cean, who was the leader of his countrymen io 
this pursuit, and the learned and accomplished 
Mr. John Pickering, have already ceased to 
labour for the advancement of human know- 
ledge. Taken altogether, the works of these 
writers comprise a great body of information 
on the archeology of the New World, and 
fourm an imperishable monument to the literary 
fame of the writers and their country. Their 
example has given an impulse which will con- 
tinue to actuate their countrymen, and we 
may expect a great deal from the researches 
of Anglo-Americans in the vast regions which 
have lately fallen within the limits of the 
United States.” 





THE LATE HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
(From the London Examiner, Jan 13 ) 


WE regret to have to notice the death of 
Mr. Hartiey Coleridge. He was one of the 
most original and pleasing of living writers. 
Though he sadly wasted and misused his 
powers, he has leit enough to determine what 
his position under better auspices might have 
been. His “ Biographia Borealis” (a collec- 
tion of brief biographies of men born in the 
north of England) isa charming book. His 
notices of Massinger and Ford (written for 
Mr. Moxon’s editions) are fulk of masterly 
thought, and knowledge of the manners as weil 
as literature of the Elizabethan age. His 
rems are not unworthy of Coleridye’s son. 

e are glad to know that he had been some 
time engaged in the composition of a series of 
prose exsays for Mr. Muxon, and that these 
will be shortly published. 

(From the same, Jan. 20.) 

The subjoined sonnet, written a few years 

ago, has not been printed until now ;— 


TO ALFRED TENNYSON, AFTER MEETING HIM FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. 
Long have { known thee as thou art in song, 
And long enjuyed the perfume that exhales 
From thy pure soul, and odor sweet entails 
And permaneuce, on thoughts that float along 
The stream of life, to join the passive throng 
Of shades and echoes that are memory’s being ; 
Hearing we hear not, and we see not seeing, 
If passion, fancy, faith, move not among 
The never-present moments of reflection. 
Long have 1 viewed thee in the crystal sphere 
Of verse, that like the beryl makes appear 
Visions of hope, begut of recoilection— 
Kuowing thee now, a rea! earth-treading man, 
Not less | love thee, and not more | can, 
HaRTLEY COLERIDGE. 


A correspondent remonstrates with us for our 





* ‘This constitutes the principal part of the 2d vol. of 
transuctions of the American Ethnological Society, 





the 
just published by Bartiett and Welford, 7 Astor House. 
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brief remark on Hartley Culeiidge, that he had 
“wasted and misuse’ ” his powers. We did 
not mean that he had abused them to improper 
uses, but that the non-use of such powers is, 
quite sufficiently, their misuse and misappro- 
priation. Our correspondent has no need that 
we should tell him what else we meant :n 
what we wrote so hastily. He knows it; and 
suggests for it the excuse, that when Hartley 
Coleridge used his brain he “ ploughed it to its 
very depths,” and that “ma:y re the risks 
which a man escapes by keeping at a safe dis- 
tance from the surface.” Our correspondent, 
who signs himself “ Ofelus,” thus continues: 
* But Hurtley Coleridge’s toils were ever in 
the deepest -hafs; and it is needless to remind 
you that there ave certain virtues and proprie- 
ties, to the healthy life of which the air, at that 
depth, is perilously unfavorable. Fellow sin- 
ners as we are, let us, as far as we are con- 
cerned, allow the grave-sod to lie lightly on 
the frailties of a brother. It is granted, then, 
on his own testimony, that our lost friend did 
not till bis fine genius to its full capabilities ; 
but misuse ?—that is a hard word, which I 
should be loath to couple with the name of 
Hartley Coleridge.” 





JOHN BUNYAN. 

(From “ Shaw's Outlines of English Literature.’’) 
Tue book from which we make the following 
extract, has long been wanting among the 
text books for the higher classes of our semina- 
ries. It presents.a history of the literature of 
England from t® earliest times, marking its 
progress and its changes, and embodying vivid 
sketches of the lives and writings of the promi- 
nent authors, in the style of the one subjoined. 
A pleasanter reading book we have not met 
with for many a day, nor one better calculated 
not only to impart a knowledge of its subject, 
but also a desire toextend that knowledge by 
further study. 

“The impressiveness of Bunyan resembles 
that of the old woodcuts executed in the in- 
fancy of the art of engraving: there is in both 
cases a rude vigor and homeliness of outline, a 
strange ignorance of costume, anda powerful 
tendency to realize even the most abstract 
things by connecting them with the ordinary 
details of everyday life: there is also the same 
earnest intensity of purpose, and incessant 
struggle to bring the objects within the com- 
prehension of the uncultivated minds to which 
the work was addressed. Above all there is 
visible, in the rude woodcut of the old German 
artist, as in the hardly less rude narrative 
morality ef the English tinker, the unmistaka- 
ble and inimitable originality of genius. It is 
this quality which prevents the style of Bunyan, 
though often coarse, from ever being vulgar. 


Southey has excellently remarked, in his’ 


preface to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ His is a 
homespun style, not a manufactured one; and 
what a difference is there between its homeli- 
ness and the flippant vulgarity of the Roger 
L’Estrange and ‘'om Brown School! If it is 
not a weil of English undetiled, to which the 
poet as well as the philosopher must repair if 
they would drink of the living waters, it is 
a clear stream of current English, the vernacu- 
lar speech of his age—sometimes, indeed, in 
its rusticity and coarseness, but always in its 
plainness and strength. To this natural style 
Bunyan is in some degree beholden for his 
genera) popularity ; his language is every where 
level to the most ignorant reader and to the 
meanest capacity; there is a homely reality 
about it; a nursery tale is not more in- 
telligible, in its manner of narration, to a 
child.’ 


ee 
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“In speaking of the causes of the extraordi- 
nary attraction which this book 8, 
particularly to the young, we must not forget 
the immense command which Bunyan had 
over the whole vast store of Scripture language 
and imagery. He was emphatically a man of 
one book, a circumstance which was of itself 
almost sufficient to give his mind and prodac- 
tions a stamp of sincerity, originality, and 
force. He is a man of one book, and that 
book was the best. It was religion which first 
raised Buvyan from the slough of coarse 
indulgences and brutal ignorance in which, as 
he relates in his strange autobiography, he was 
plunged during the early part of his life: it 
was religion that first stirred up the depths of 
his honest and enthusiastic soul, and taught 
him to think as well as to feel; and much as 
his fanaticism (which was undoubtedly in 
some degree extravagant, proportioned to the 
greatness of the change produced in him by the 
vivitying influence of religious conviction 
acting on a powerful, imaginative, and unedu- 
cated character) may have exaggerated the 
extent of that transformation, we cannot won- 
der at his profound meditations on the instru- 
ment that produced it. 

“ His life may be recounted in a few words; 
he was the son of a tinker in Bedfordshire, and 
was born in 1628. Having acquired no edu- 
cation beyond reading and writing, he followed 
his father’s less than humble occupation, and 
travelled about the country, indulging in all 
manner of profligate and singg) habits, among 
which that of swearing appears to have been 
perhaps the most reprehensible, though he 
speaks himself with almost equal horror of his 
reprobate taste for dancing, ale-drinking, and 
bell-ringing. After having been awakened, as 
he himself imagined (as do ail enthusiasts in a 
similar case), by a direct miraculous interposi- 
tion of God, to a sense of his lost and wicked 
state, he appears to have gone through all the 
phases of transformiation, from a careless and 
debauched peasant,—* Christopher Sly, old 
Sly’s son of Burton-heath; by birth a pedlar, 
by education a cardmaker, by transmutation a 
bearherd, and now by present profession a 
tinker,”—into an eloquent and celebrated 
egg and an author of enduring reputation. 

is religious convictions having gradually 
acquired consistence aad certainty, he was 
admitted, in 1655, a member ofthe sect or con- 

regation of Baptists ; and he in time became a 

istinguished spiritual leader of that society. 
In this position he remained for five years, 
when he fell under the provisions of the law 
enacted against various denomination§ of Dis- 
senters, and was imprisoned during twelve 
years in the jail of Bedford. Part of this long 
seclusion he employed in the composition of 
his works, the principal of bia ale the 
singular and interesting autobiography to 
which we have more than once alluded, and to 
which he gave the title of ‘Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners ;? the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ;’ and another religious romance or alle- 
gory, entitled ‘The Holy War made by King 
Shaddai on Diabolus, for the re: ining of the 
Metropolis of the World, or the losing and 
one of Mansoul.’ Under this last strange 
fanatical title it may easily be understood that 
we have a description of the fall of man, typi- 
fied in the siege of the city of Mansoul, by 
Immanuel, the son of Shaddai or Jehovah, who 
pe gene retakes it from the usurper Diabolus. 
The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ is divided into two 
parts, of which the first is by far the most 
striking, the latter exhibiting considerable 
marks of inferior originality and vivacity, and 
thus following the ordinary course of second 
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parts and continuations. The first part de- 
scribes the adventures of Christian in his pil- 
grimage to the Heavenly Jerusalem ; and the 
second goes over the same ground with a mani- 
fest and unavoidable diminution of interest, 
detailing the journey taken by the wife and 
children of Christian. 

“In the manner of thifking, in the subjects 
selected by this singular genius, no less than in 
the style by which he conveys his conceptions 
to the reader, we find innumerable traces 
of that enthusiastic and fanatic spirit which 
was prevalent in England during the Civil 
War and the Republic, and which still charac- 
terizes the opinions and the language of those 
numerous sects which dissent from the disci- 
pline and doctrines of the Church of England. 
It is an ardent, sincere, and active spirit, and, 
if not always very philosophical, or very chari- 
table, we must remember that it has generally 
been lighted up and cherished by proscription 
and persecution, and consequently is generally 
found burning most brightly in the hearts of 
the obscure and the uneducated. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the exclusive study 
of the Scriptures, and incessant meditation 
upon a topic so mysterious and so all-important 
as religion, should lead poor and ignorant and 
persecuted men first into enthusiasm and then 
into fanaticism and superstition, and make 
them fall into the error, so universal in all ages, 
of overrating the importance and misinter- 
preting the significance of their own internal 
sensations, and investing the phantoms of their 
own heated imaginations with the sacred cha- 
racter of direct inspirations of God. 

“ Bunyan was liberated from prison by the 
ewe ge and charitable interference of Barlow, 

ishop of Lincoln, and continued to exercise 
his occupation of itinerant preacher till the 
proclamation of James II. appeared, recog- 
nising the right of the dissenting sects to 
liberty of conscience and worship. He then 
was enabled, with the assistance of several 
friends, to build a meeting-house in Bedford, 
where he continued to preach with great and 
increasing reputation, occasionally making 
visits to his brother nonconformists in London, 
until his death. ‘This event took place in 
1688. Few of his numerous works are now 
read, with the exception of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ a book whose admirable — 
will ever cause it to retain its place in Englis 
literature beside the ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ of De 
Foe, a fiction to which it bears in many points 
a very strong resemblance—a resemblance 
for which we‘shall endeavor to account in 
another place, when we come to speak of the 
last-named production. The two works are 
equal favorites with the P pen 3 they are read 
with equal interest, and remembered in after 
life by all who ever read them with equal 
tenacity.” 


Tuey Manace Tuese Tuincs BetTrer IN 
France.—Bulwer has said, that when a man 
first presents himself in England, the question 
is, ‘* What is he?” in France, ** What has he 
done?” The difference between the two people 
may be traced even in the names given to their 
strects and public places. Take Edinburgh as a 
case i: point, with its George-streets, Prince’s- 
streets, Regent’s Terraces, Athol Crescents, 
Moray Places, &c., all i rank of kingship 
and lordship. Take Paris, with its Quai de Vol- 
taire, Rues J. J. Rousseau, Moliére, Montesquieu, 
Montaigne, Laharpe, &c. In England, the 
newspapers record minutely the acts and move- 
ments, the outgoings and incomings, of the 
aristocracy; the French journalists fill their 
columns with no such rubbish.—Paris Corres- 
pondent of the Nonconformist. 





[Feb. 24. 
Original Poeirn. 


TO THE YOUNG YEAR. 


Base of the Ages! that an embryo 
Lay in the thought of God ; the sudden flow 
Of being unto thee 
Came not as infancy : 
Full of the deep and wide significance 
Of life’s stern history, 
Wakes thy young cycle to the day-beam's glance. 


Not the great brain of the World Thunderer, 
Olympus’ Lord, gave fuller life to her, 
Who, Goddess from her birth, 
Shed Wisdom upon Earth, 
Than thine, born of sublimer Fatherhood, 
Who comest to each hearth, 
Compact of grief and joy, of ill and good. 


What shall thy christ’ning be, thou newly born? 

Oh! when thy centuries of days are gone, 
When thou hast run thy course, 
Aad goest to thy source, 

The depth of silence Time no more may stir, 
Then, with a solemn voice, 

The World shall name thee in thy sepulchre. 


“ Aurora,” crieth Youth, “Oh! dawn of Hope, 
Day-break of gleams, which on my spirit ope, 
Aurora be thy name.” 
But with a tearful claim 
Replieth Age, “ Ah! no, Mnemosyne! 
For of thy pride and fame, 
What stayeth but a mournful memory.” 


“T called her Pleasure,” hath the Thoughtless cried, 
“ ] named her at her birth ; but she beiied 
The promise of her dawn,” 
Then with an icy scorn 
Shouts Worldly Wisdom, “ Listen Folly’s chime 
Over this mote scarce borne 
A gossamer upon the winds of Time.” 


Go thou! unnamed of men, but named of God. 
Go! till the pavements of this court are trod 
By all the throngs of men— 
Till that dread moment, when 
Those thou must take shall rise up amongst them: 
Then, awful seer, then 
Rise thou a Judge to bless or to condemn. 
E. J. B. 





THE SISTER AND BROTHER. 
I. 


A sIsSTER sat in pensive mood, 
Marking the clouded sky ; 

She heeded not the multitude, 
There passing gaily by. 

Il. 

Her brother, he was far away, 
Braving the stormy deep ; 

Which many a weary night and day, 
Had cradled him to sleep. 


Ii. 

The wintry wind in every breath, 
Visioned a dismal doom ; 

And phantoms of gaunt pallid death 
Seemed pointing to his tomb. 

IV. 

At night—the dark and murky clouds 
Dimmed the lone moon above ; 

Like spectres veiling with their shrouds 
Hope’s seraph star of love! 


Vv 


She dreamt, and godlike melody 
In sweetest murmurs came ; 

And Angel spirits from on high 
Whispered that brother’s name. 


vI 


At morn—the sun in Glory shed 
His rays effulgent o’er her ; 
And all her dreams of Sorrow fled— 
For her brother stood before ber! 
H. J. BRADFIELD. 
New York, February, 1849. 
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A BALL-ROOM REMINISCENCE. 

Ox a joyous occasion some winters ago, 

A lovely young lady had placed im her bosom 
A japonica, looking as much like the snow 

‘As ever a greenhouse permitted to blossom,— 
And there this exotic its petals expanded, 

Till it placed the decision quite out of our power, 
Of the two, which the more admiration demanded, 

That lady’s fair neck, or that lady’s fair flower! 


But soon we discovered a blight coming o’er it 
(The flow'r, not the neck, uuderstand if you 
please), 

No touch of the conjuror’s wand could restore it, 
In an atmosphere heated to ninety degrees,—— 
When at length in the midst of the mazy quadrille, 

Some luckless adventurer making a chassez, 
Contrived this Camellia so dazzling to spill, 
Alas for the peace of that beautiful lassie ! 


Oh! ’tis thus in this versatile world we are led, 
Like the flow’ret so fades in a moment our bliss, 
And the warm rays of passion a ruin have shed 
Over hearts quite as pure and as stainless as this ; 
Old Time like the cruel destroyer shall come, 
To rifle the charms of the dearest enchanter, 
That ever illumined the pathways we roam, 
Or—tipped us a health from a sparkling 
decanter. 


Here’s to her, whose Japonica’s loss we deplore, — 
Whose divine inspiration suggested this lay, 
May her charms be acknowledged and worshipped 
the more, 
As the sand in life’s mystical glass ebbs away ; 
And if Time ever steals those perfections at last, 
A serenity still on her cheek shall remain, 
And as sometimes she calmly looks back on the 


past, 
“Twill wear the gay tinge of youth’s roses 
again !” 


Richmond, Va. 1 RT. 


—— 








Music. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Arter various delays, Donizetti’sOpera of La 
Favorita has at length been produced, and 
now after the two or three doubtful perform- 
ances where neither singers nor players ap- 
peared sure of their business, that it has 
assumed the air of a comparatively finished 
representation, we shall venture upon some 
analysis of the work. With the admirers of 
Donizetti, La Favorita has long been a stand- 
ard opera, being one in which more equal 
beauty of melody and vigor of construction is 
shown than in many of his better known com- 
positions. It has the very important ad- 
vantage of a simple and interesting plot, 
Which to the opera attendants in the Astor 
Place must have proved a relief, after the 
fur-fetched combinations of incident heaped 
with "I Lombardi, I} Giuramento, &c., &c. Un- 
like the strained and labored effect that is 
remarkable throughout almost the whole of 
Roberto Devereux, La Favorita has clearly 
been written con amore; true Italian sweet- 
ness pervades the melodies, some of the 
choruses are remarkably good, while the trios 
and quartettes are among the most beautiful 
Concerted pieces we are acquainted with. 
The first scene hardly gives promise of all 
that follows, It opens between Balthasar, 
superior of the convent of San James de 
Compostela, and Fernando, the hero, at that 
time a novice, who is craving permission to 
leave the convent, being enamored of 
Leonora, the Favorite of the King of Spain, 
but in ignorance of her true position, the 
parts aa taken by Novelli, as the priest, 
and Benedetti, as the hero. In this scene the 
aria Una Vergine attracts the chief interest ; 
it Was sung, as was the whole of the first act, 
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in a more subdued style than we have before 
witnessed in Signor Benedetti. The next 
scene opens with a charming chorus for 
female voices, led by Miss Fraser, in the 
slight part of Inez, who displayed a clear, 
sweet toned voice, carefully regulated. Fer- 
nando appears blindfolded, led by attendants, 
before his unknown mistress. Between him 
and Leonora, Signorina Truffi, follows a short 
scene (during which she gives him a com- 
mission in the Spanish army) terminating in 
a fine duet. For some reason the finale to 
this act, one of the best solos in the opera, 
and appropriated to the tenor, was left un- 
sung; Was not Signor Benedetti equal to its 
grace and brillianey? The second act in- 
troduces Rossi Corsi, as King Alfonso, and 
his courtier, Don Gaspare, Patti. Here we have 
avery dramatic solo from the King ; the slow 
movement is plaintive, but rather common- 
place, while the sequel is energetic and 
characteristic; it was artistically sung by 
Signor Rossi Corsi, but there was rather too 
much effort, apparently, towards making a 
weak voice produce the effects of a fine ove. 
Leonora eniers, and learns the success of 
Fernando against the Moors. Oue of the 
gems of the opera, a duet between her and 
tie King, follows here; it was but indifferently 
delivered, the few bars of solo, “In questo 
suolo,” passing without half the feeling they 
might have expressed, while the duet was not 
sung with much unity of voice. 

To this succeeds one of the important 
seenes of the opera; between the monarch 
who desires to divorce his queen, and enuoble 
Leonora to her. place, the priest Balthasar, 
who enters to denounce him with a Papal 
Buil in his hands, and chorus of courtiers ; it 
contains a beautiful trio, supported by the 
chorus, which was clearly and forcibly sung. 
The third act opens with the return of the 
victorious general, Fernando; the king dis- 
covers his love to Leonora, and in a spirit of 
revenge, promises they shall be united, hoping 
thus to dishonor his general, and abate his 
growing pride. The marriage follows, while 
‘ernando is in ignorance of Leonora’s con- 
dition, for the messenger she has sent to an- 
nounce it to him has been detained by the 
King’s command. There is a fine seene for 
Leonora, which was sung with judgment by 
Signorina Truffi; but her voice is not im- 
proving, it was harsh and strained, though 
perhaps in better tune than we have long 
heard it. There is also a clever chorus, ex- 
pressing indignation at the marriage, and 
contempt of the successful Fernando. To 
this follows the climax of the opera, in a 
quartette between the King, Balthasar, Fer- 
nando, and Leonora ; and the whole terminates 
with a grand finale not sung so clearly as it 
should have been. The quartette is very beau- 
tiful, and produced a due effect; Balthasar 
carries Fernando away with him to the con- 
vent, and Leonora follows him there. This, 
and her death, furnish the subject of the 
fourth act. There is some good church 
music, and one excellent duet, Vieni, ah 
Vieni! The death scene was weak in com- 
parison with other parts of this opera, but it 
was well acted, if not admirably sung by 
Signorina Truffi. Signor Benedetti was 
througliout more subdued in manner than we 
have hitherto seen him, and his voice was in 
good order. Signor Novelli got through his 
very heavy part creditably, but his dignity, in 
our opinion, would not have been disturbed 
by a little more animation, while the spirit of 
the composer would only have been duly un- 
derchood ty some attempt at light and e. 
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THE MARVEL LETTERS. 


Tue clever correspondent of the Courier, 
“Ike Marvel,” has closed his series of letters 
from Paris to that Journal, with the accession 
of Louis Buonaparte. They would make a 
very readable volume if published together, 
covering as they do the most remarkable of 
the Parisian events of the last year. The 
author shifts his kaleidoscope for the 
wonderment of his readers in the following 
piquant paragraphs :— 

“At length, the year is ended; and with 
the year, may be reckoned at an end the first 
phase of this French Revolution, which has 
covered its three seasons of Spring, Summer. 
and Autumn, with glory, blood, and soldiers, 

“ Provisional Government is ended; and a 
Normal Government is begun. People have 
stopped talking of who will rule to-morrow, 
—and have begun to talk of—who ruled 
yesterday. The shopkeepers are busy with 
their holiday display, and no ‘onger shiver at 
the rappel. Tickets for the Assembly are at a 
discount, huissiers and ministers wear a stolid, 
ex-officio indifference. 

“A ministerial change which sweeps away 
Bizio and MALLeviL.e makes only such talk, 
as changes will always make, and as if their 
five days of ministerial life had been five 
plodding years. Salt, and Pubtie Instruction, 
and Prisons, and Postal-rates, come along in 
their turn, with each its share of full discus- 
sion, unlighted by any Revolutionary blaze. 

“ Even the dissolution of the Assembly, the 
present focus of political talk, is spoken of, 
as a erisis, to be effecied by show of votes, 
and not by show of bayonets. 

“ Lepru Roti, the endorser of Prefect cir- 
culars, lives no longer; and Lepru Ro tin, 
the stout and stormy debater of the Opposi- 
tion, lives again. Lamartine the Leader is 
unknown; and Lamartine the Litterateur 
is again reeling his gorgeous feuilletons, 
through the columns of the Presse. 

“The Beau Monde has forsaken Chateaux, 
and is stealing back to the Faubourg St. 
Germain and Chaussée d’Antin, and begins to 
talk gaily of fétes and velvet visites. The 
Chiffoniers of St. Marceau have given up 
muskets, and taken anew to their cradle bas- 
kets, their steel hooks, and their night-long, 
desolate trade. ; 

“ The masked Ball, with all its preparatives 
of domino and satin slippers, is on the tapis ; 
Mamselle Desazet is treading with her old 
and pretty impudence, the boards of the 
Varietés; Bourre is reviving his Gamin de 
Paris ; Cerro is dancing to double plaudits 
at the Opera; and a scheme is afoot, to re- 
kindle the smothered flame of Italian Song. 

« Literature is beginning to have other talk- 
ers, besides Prupuon, and PATUROT, and Louis 
Branc, and Communiste Grorce Sanp. 

“Dumas has taken again to his eternally 
running pen, and is making a Sequel to the 
Memoirs of a Physician. Sve is forgetting 
Socialism and Iearia, and is conjuring up some 
new deviltry to add to his Capital Sins. 
Turers is setting back his spectacles for a 
new squint at the Empire; and blazé Batzac 
is blazing afresh. 

“Art is waking, and doing something else 
than making plaster Liberties, and busts of 
NAPOLEON. Vaanet has laid down his uni- 
form of Colonel of the Guard, and is dashing 
off again his rapid and brilliant strokes. 
Incres is ere his two-years’-old 
works; and Davip (d’Angers) is twisting 
his long moustache in some sculpture-study. 
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THE COLONELS CLUB. 
MEETING CLI. 


Tue Coronet (who had been anxiously perusing a file of the Morn- 
ing Courier for the last fortnight). Gentlemen, I have serious thoughts 
of publishing a card. 


Florer. Covoxet, 1am amazed. I contend that it will be in the 
highest degree improper. A man of your position in the public, to say 
nothing of your connexion with this Club. 

Milledoller. 1 see no impropriety in the Colonel's project ; on the 
contrary, it seems to me imperatively demanded of him just at this 
juncture. Certainly, neither this Club nor the Colonel should be 
behind the Age, and it seems to be the fashion at present for all the 
distingnished characters of the country to follow one another's lead 
with a card. President Polk has set the fashion. He returned the 
call of the House the other day (who by the way found him out), by 
sending his card, a very gentlemanly proceeding just as he is leaving 
the administration. ‘Then came the Harpers’, and in a day or two 
Yankee Sullivan’s, while on all the fences, dead walls, and hydrants of 
the city, there has been a perfect erysipelas of newfangled and peculiar 
posters. 

Blunt. But Yankee Sullivan’s goes ahead of all the others for its 
terseness and appropriateness. It is a model for public men. How 
gratifying to the friends of that redoubtable champion to learn that 
after all he wasn’t beaten, and that body blows, face blows, and 
clinchers, passed for nothing at all, and were in fact but mere 
Embellishments and Hyer-o-glyphics. 


Attic. On the strength of which, and judging from the flatterin 
pictures given of his personal appearance, he must be admirably cal- 
culated to figure in future as “ the Sphynx of private life.” 

Tue Coronet. The influence of the Prize Fight upon all classes 
of society is prodigious. Its results are manifesting themselves every 
day. Theaccounts of the training of both Sullivan and Hyer have set 
everybody tothe most complicated or systematic course of physical dis- 
cipline. Under-done beefsteaks have been in constant demand at all the 
eating-honses ; vegetables have gone down; and a new impulse is 
given to the Temperance movement. Hen-pecked husbands, in parti- 
cular, are profiting by the disclosures of latent muscular energy in 
everybody’s frame capable of development by regular and eonstant 
training. One of this much-injured class may be seen every mornin 
from five to six o’clock, running around St. John’s Square at full speed, 
and stopping at every corner to fling his arms out in the air, inhale long 
breaths, and perform various other athletic contortions, 4 la Hyer. 
He communicated his domestic intentions to me in confidence, and 
states that he thinks this course of training persevered in for about 
fifty days will bring him up to the requisite point. 

Blunt. Suecess to him. And by the way, Cotonet, speaking of 
the Prize Fight, let me introduce to your notice, and that of the Club, 
a Ballad which I found in the portfolio of a friend of mine, whom I 
consider one of the greatest poets of this or any age. There is no- 
thing in Percy’s Reliques which can compare with it in my opinion, 
and it seems to me a very apt illustration of the old saying, which has 
been variously attributed to almost al} the celebrated authors of the 
world, from Platoto the author of Puffer Hopkins—* Let me make the 
ballads of a people, and I care not who makes theirlaws.” Mr. Blunt 
then proceeded to read 


THE PLEASANT BALLAD OF TOMME HYER AND Ye SULLIVAN. 
Ho, all ye fancy gentlemen, 
And patrons of the Ring, 
Give ear unto the pleasant song, 
I am about to sing. 
*Tis not of merry revellings, 
Nor love and ladies’ charms, 
But of two dovghty champions 
And fearful feats of arms! 


These valiant men, it is well known, 
Did all their friends invite 
Into the State of Maryland, 
Where they with fists should fight ; 
And thereupon the sporting gents 
In mighty crowds did seek 
To reach Pool Island, in the Bay 
Of famous Chesapeake ! 


But Francis Thomas, Governor, 
In dudgeon high, quoth he, 

“ Within the State of Maryland, 
This fight shall never be!” 





— ee, 


And to the Sheriffe then he cried, 
“ Go forth, thou trusty'man, 

And catch Tomme Hyer without delay, 
And eke Ye Sullivan.” 


Forthwith a mighty posse then 
The Sheriffe he did raise, 

And joined to them those mighty men, 
The Independent Greys ; 

And in the stermboat Boston they 
Did all put off to sea, 

And under a great head of steam 
Sailed off right valiantly. 


Then came a man in dreadful haste, 
Unto Tomme Hyer he came, 

“Up! up! my worthy champion, 
And try the dodging game !” 

And to Ye Sullivan likewise 
His trusty second pegges, 

“Up! up! my worthy champion, 
And run with all your legges!” 

Thereat these mighty men sprang off 
The beds where they had slept, 

And through back windows to the ground, 
In half a minute leapt, 

And ran all night till every limb 
Was almost out of joint, 

But came at last to Kent Countee, 
And eke t@& Roache’s Point ! 


And then it was they formed the ring 
To fight this famous match, 

And sixteen times these men of pluck 
Did come up to the scratch. 

And with both fists Ye Sullivan 
Did at Tomme Hyer let fly, 

But soon he got a terrible 
Left-hander in his eye. 


But for all that, this hero bold 
Had not a mind to flinch, 

And at the ropes, with might and main, 
His enemy did clinch, 

But all in vain, for still Tomme Hyer 
Did flax Ye Sullivan, 

Till when the 16th round came round, 
He was a used up man. 


But where were all those sporting gents, 
Who started to be there? 

O, some had sloped for Baltimore, 
And some for Delaware ! 

And where the Sheriffe and his troop ? 
O, they were safe and sound, 

Hard by Pool Island, in the Bay 
Of Chesapeake—aground ! 


O then the Sheriffe and his men, 
Were in a great to-do, 

And all the Independent Greys 
Did look exceeding blue ; 

But when the tide came up again, 
For Baltimore they ran, 

And so they all got safe ashore, 
And did not lose a man! 


But still the saddest thing of all, 
Remaineth to be told ; 

A Philadelphia constable 
Did nab the victor bold ; 

Tomme Hyer in dungeon dark doth lie, 
And soon it may be said, 

That though he won the famous fight, 
He still was punished ! 

Stout. That’s the stuff. None of your far-fetched fandango non- 
sense from the German, but an honest up and down, common sense set 
of verses, on ms ep subject. I’ve read Chevy Chase and the Miller 
of Mansfield, and if they are Cheshire, why this is Stilton. Figurative, 
you u 

Blunt. You mean to say as a Bowery B’hoy would, “ That’s the 
cheese,” don’t you ? 

Stout. Not a bad form of criticism any how. But your ballad 
monger is behind the Age. Poetry is a slow coach, Remedy Figo- 
rative, you understand. Nothi down now with the public but 
your President Elect, your prize r, and your Mr. Atherton. 


Florer. By the way, who is Mr. Atherton ? 
Milledoller, A live man from California ; in sixty days from Sa 
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neisco, with California gold in his pocket, California mud on his 
i and a genuine, wild, California look in the corners of his eyes, 
mouth, and whiskers. 

Blunt. And, I suppose, an occasional dash of the Sacramento in 
his conversation. 

Milledoller. Several curious items of information have fortunately 
come into my possession in connexion with this arrival of Mr. Ather- 
ton, of which the public have as yet no inkling. The extraordinary 
effect produced upon the habits and manners of this individual by a 
residence in the gold region, could hardly be credited were it not for 
the authentic sources from which I have received them. For instance, 
from long force of habit he paid the porter who carried his saddie-bags 
from the foot of Liberty Street to the Clinton Hotel, $10; and handed 
the chambermaid who opened the door of his bedroom, $7 50. During 
the first twenty-four hours of his stay inthe city, he was asked to drink 
upwards of six thousand brandy punches, to say nothing of less defi- 
nite invitations to “ liquor.” He had no recollection, whatever, of the 
silver coin of the country, and inquired of the barkeeper how much he 
supposed such a medal as that was worth, at the same time handing 
him a half dollar. He sent for a Broadway tailor, who, by way of a 
joke, after taking his measure for a complete suit, knowing that lie was 
just from California, intimated that he supposed he should have to 
charge him $200 jor coat, trousers, and waistcoat, whereupon, to his 
great surprise, his customer said, “ add a velvet collar, and I will 
say $205.” 

Stout. Upon my honor, the fact is, I don’t wonder he had to take to 
lecturing. 

Milledoller. My dear Sir, he did it in self defence. Not from any 
necessity for funds, but to escape alive from his questioners. He re- 
sorted to the expedient of charging 50 cents a head simply to kee 
people out, and his great desire was that they shouldn’t come. Indeed, 
he was only prevailed upon to take the money received at the door by 
the earnest solicitations of the doorkeeper. 

Florer. What in the world induced him to come back from Cali- 
fornia just at this particular juncture ? 

Milledoller. His great desire to have some shirts washed, and a 
few pair of trousers mended. He states that there is a prejudice in 
California against the inferior metals, which attaches even to needles. 
The only kind in use there are extra sized sail needles, which are em- 
ployed alternately for toothpicking and digging. 

Blunt. You appear to be marvellously posted up on the subject of 
Atherton and his disclosures. Pray, how did you come to know so 
much more than anybody else ? 


Milledoller. Well, relying on the privacy of the Club, I will tell 
you. Mr. Atherton granted me a private interview of seventeen mi- 
nutes and a quarter, in consequence of the great respect which he 
entertains for my grandfather. 

Stout. Lucky fellow! 


Milledoller. You would have thought as much. There were people 
in the hall begging on their bended Eases fora sight of the end of fis 
hose ; two men had just been arrested for attempting to enter his bed- 
room by fire ladders from Beekman street, and a crowd of at least two 
hundred and fifty were collected in Nassau, discussing the practicabi- 
lity of an attack on the hotel, with a view to his forcible capture. 

Blunt. Well, what did he say to you? 

Milledoller (with a mysterious and perplexed air). Ahem! Why, 
gentlemen, you are aware that a private interview of this description 
necessarily implies a strict and mutual confidence. The disclosures 
which Mr. Atherton made me were of a startling and thrilling de- 
scription. 

‘Tut Cotoxet. Milledoller, do I understand you to intimate that 
this Club is unworthy of your confidence? Neither Mr. Atherton, Sir, 
nor any one else, can communicate to any member of this Club any 
pie! information too important or too mysterious for the scrutiny of 

is 'y- 

Milledoller, Colonel, I ask your pardon. It was a momentary for- 
getfulness into which I was yed, by the controlling impression 
produced upon me by Mr. Atherton’s ‘disclosures. To be brief, 
pede we to me Sennen (the Club here assumed an altitude 
& profound attention er expectation ; ight have heard a 
tenpin drop)—in potrrendiyy stated to me, ‘hat California lies be- 
te Lathnte 322 Low 40° 17' N. That ass tego is its 

pal sea whatever opinions may prevail to con A 

That the Pactic Ocean is oomanhane i. neighborhood. "That 
Oregon is supposed to be situated in a northerly direction, and Mexico 
dena - That og RO gaat ecg. 2 ally ae, va 

ulthough no geologist, he could easily perceive the cou 

was full of very curious rocks ! ca ong 








Attic. The number of which has very much increased, I’ve no 
doubt, since the introduction of cradles ! 


Miliedoller. 1 inquired of him whether he had brought any speci- 
mens of these rocks with him, but he said that as he came most of the 
way on horseback, it would have been very unlandy to carry them. 
But that he hiad marked several with his initials, in case he should pass 
that way again. 

Blunt. How long does he propose remaining in town ? 

Milledolier. Not long. He is dreadfully apprehensive that he wil! 
be nominated for the Mayoralty by the Whigs, at the Charter Election, 
as the most availab!e candidate, and to avoid the necessity of declining 
the nomination, he meditates leaving the city in disguise. 

Tue Coronet. The best thing he can do. We can’t afford, here 
in New York, to lionize a man longer than four days. 

Blunt, What is all this humbug about the Progress of Orthogra- 
phy in the papers? Various amateurs seem to be of opinion that they 
have been delegated, like Dudley Field and his brethren with the 
Statutes, to sit permanently on the old English language, and hatch a 
new tongue. 

Florer. You are right. The illustration you suggest tells the 
whole story. I contend that these new orthographers—Webster, 
Goodrich, Boyle—that humorous set of funnytypists, have no more 
business to set about reforming or improving the language than 
Blackstone had when he seated himself to write his Commentaries, to 
invent a Code Napoleon for the English people, and impose it upon 
the nation. The business of a lexicographer is to record, not to le- 
gislate. The people call for codes and orthography when they want 
them. Where have the Anglo-Saxon race installed Webster lexico- 
grapher for half the world? He may express his ideas of the written 
language, but it is one man’s opinion, nothing more. 

Blunt. Exactly. There is no more a recognised standard of or- 
thography than of pronunciation. It is usage, the usage of the 
best writers—the great COMMON LAW OF THE LANGUAGE—its best 
guardian, its best guide, running back to Anglo-Saxon times, 
enriched by the way with the spoils of foreign nations, and of anti- 
quity, boasting its captures in Greek, Latin, French, Italian. Who 
would pluck these honorable insignia from the pages of English 
Literature ? 


Altic. The poets too—how are they tobe managed? Half the plea- 
sure is of association—to the eye. The young race may learn new habits, 
but why pluck them from participation in the cherished ways of their 
fathers? What man of sense or feeling would have his son grow upa 
Phonotypist? It is the radicalism, the irreverent barbarity of a set of 
senseless, tasteless, irreligious buffoons. ‘They despise antiquity, and 
posterity will despise them. 

Who reverences not the Past, 
Herearter shall not reverence. 

Tue Coronet. Is it nothing to bind in one bond of unity the vast 
English language, to converse in the same tones, for spelling is as a 
sound to the eye, with the inhabitants of every climate, of every zone ; 
but forsooth, according to these precious ineptitudes, there must be a 
Kangaroo orthography in Australia, some Hog dialect or other on the 
coast of Africa, English spelling for Great Britain, and Websterian for 
the United States, and why not a separate orthography for each State ? 
The Yankee would be a precious written dialect. 

Stout. Who was Noah Webster? 


Milledoller. A Connecticut schoolmaster, whose head seems to 
have been turned by the sale of a few millions of spelling books. A 
very respectable man, doubtless, and as gee a Dictionary maker in 
some respects as any of them; but he took it into his head to give laws 
to the language, transmogrified English till he found it unsalable, 
when his big book was “ revised” back again. A few of the old sole- 
cisms stick to the revision. Let the publishers reform it entirely, and 
Webster’s Dictionary, without the Websterisms, will be a decent and 
valuable volume. 

Aitic. Did you ever see Webster's Revised Edition of the Bible, in 
which an attempt was made to reform both orthography and morality, 
and adapt the whole to the level of the meanest capacity? That fortu- 
nately was soon squabashed. 


Florer. Tt was an insult to the common sense as well as the piety 
of the country—He called “ peradventure,” “ perhaps,” and “ God 
forbid,” he let down the deep profundities of the Websterian bathos 
into “ by no means !” 

Tue Coronet. I presume old Dr. Johnson knew something of this 
matter in his day, and was something of a Lexicographer—Gentlemen, 
am I right? (The Club assented in solemn silence, with that awe with 
which all clubs should be inspired at the mention of the Patron Saint of 
Clubs,—the most Clubable man who ever lived). Well, then, what says 
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Johnson? Mr. Jotkins will please turn to the Preface of the folio in 


the left hand corner. 
Mr. Jorxins, THe Secretary (a 
The passage with the quotation from 
Tue Coronet. Go on. 


ooker ? 


Jotkins (reads). “In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without controul, and vanity sought praise by petty reforma- 
tion, 1 have endeavoured to proceed with a scholar’s reverence for an- 
tiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I 


r carefully wiping the dust). 


fathers. 





have attempted few alterations, and among those few, 
greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice ; 


upon narrow views, or for minute 
Ithas been asserted that 
importance than to be right. ‘Change,’ says Hooker, ‘is not made 
without inconvenience, even from worse to Let 

And with this pregnant matter to be digested, the Club adjourned. 


perhaps the 
and I hope | 


may be allowed to recommend to those whose thoughts have perhaps 
been employed too anxiously on verbal singularities, not to distrust, 
propriety, the orthography of their 


or the law to be known, is of more 


ter.” 





What is Calked Abont. 


—— Two new paintings of interest by mo- 
dern German artists have just been received 
by Mr. Ridner, and may be seen at the Art- 
Union buildings, Broadway—a féte champétre 
and landscape. 
f° ——— The Art-Union rooms will open early 
in March, with a number of new paintings, 
from some of our most distinguished artists. 


—— We are happy to learn that Albert 


cent serious fit of illness to resume the studies 
and pursuits to which he still brings the inte- 
rest and acumen of his youthful powers. 


—— “It is proposed,” writes the Albany 
Correspondent of the Courier, “ to afford to the 
New York Historical Society the assistance 
of the State, in enabling them to keep safely 
their precious historical records—and Mr. 
Pruyn, to whose liberal and enlightened le- 
gislative course I have often alluded, has co- 
operated with Mr. Beexman, of New York, in a 
plan which, if successful, will give such an 
encouragement to the Society, that they will, 
with renewed courage, go into the effort of 
constructing a building which will be a gar- 
nery of precious literary treasures.” 


—— The Evening Post receives the newly 
ublished volume of the Rev. Ralph Hoyt’s 
oems with the universal welcome of the 
press, and this especial discrimination: The 
author is most at home in the poetry of the 
gentler emotions, and in a contemplative com- 
munion with nature, whose different aspects 
he observes with an accurate eye, and connects 
them happily with the moral expression they 
present to the true poet.” 


—— The Hon. Horace Greeley has tender- 
ed to the Corporation of this city the “ books” 
which he receives as member of Congress. 
We trust the Corporation will provide a suit- 
able place for their reception with other and 
more valuable deposits now in their possession. 
A unique and valuable City Library could 
be thus formed, which should be under the 
charge of a librarian, and = to the public 
under proper regulations. ‘The neglect of this 
matter up to the present time reflects no credit 
upon the city authorities. 


—— We see some hesitation on the part of 
the “ City Fathers” with respect to the appro- 
priation for the Russ Pavement. We know 
not what especial obstacles there may be in the 
way which are not apparent to the public, but 
the delay in this matter is extraordinary in the 
view of all sensible men. We should like to 
see the question of the creation of a fund for 
the purpose submitted to the citizens, by the 
test of a popular vote at the polls. Health, 
saving of time, the beauty of the city, and 
economy (in the end) require this pavement. 
The trial to which it has been exposed this 
present winter, with its conveniences so fully 
— should leave no doubt of its efficiency. 

ts smooth surface has = a good and 
clean carriage road, while all other parts of 
Broadway were rough and uneven. 





| 





—— The Mirror has lately had several 
timely articles on the improvement of the na- 
tional coinage. It goes so far as to suggest 
that the head of the President for the time 
being should be placed on the coin. The pre- 
sent dies are certainly discreditable to the 
artistic ability of the country. We are pleased 
to see from the following statement in the 
Mirror, that some improvements are now in 
agitation : 

“In connexion with this subject we may 


state, that we have recently seen a set of mo- 
Gallatin has sufficiently recovered from a re- | ' ‘ 


dels of exquisite beauty, both in design and 
execution, which were to be presented to the 
Treasury Department, with a view of their 
being adopted for the new coinage. They 
consisted of the old emblems and inscriptions, 
but in beauty of design and correctness of 
drawing they are superior to anything that we 
have yet seen on the coin of any nation. They 
were modelled by Mr. Ellis, the cameo cutter, 
on the corner of Murray street and Broadway, 
from his own drawings. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury should adopt them, as we trust 
be will, and employ Mr. Wright, the eminent 
medallionist, to make the dies, we might boast 
of the most beautiful coinage of any nation in 
Christendom, instead of having very nearly the 
worst, as far as artistic merit goes. 


The Indians of the Seneca nation on 
the Cattaraugus Reservation, have petitioned 
the Legislature for an appropriation for a 
printing press for their own language. Old 

lack Snake, the veteran of this tribe, is still 
living. The national councils retain many of 
the ancient Indian peculiarities. 


A petition has been presented in the 
House of Representatives from Mr. J. Emery, 
of Wellsboro’, Pa., asking a grant of 200,000 
acres of land in California, for the endowment 
and support of a University near Buena Yerba, 
near the bay of San Francisco. 


—— Mr. Catlin, the Indian traveller, in a 
lecture recently delivered at Birmingham, in- 
troduced the subject of California, and ‘‘ stated 
that a company had been formed in London, to 
fit oat a commercial expedition to the favored 
region, and that he had received an offer from 
them to proceed there, which he felt a strong 
disposition to accept.” 

As a sign of the times in France, M. 
Guizot’s recently published “ Democracy” has 
been extraordinarily productive. The Paris 
Corres of the Evening Post says that 
the French publisher allows the author 150,000 
francs, and that it is also published in German 
and Italian, besides the English translation. 


—— It is stated in the Liverpool Albion 
that Douglas Jerrold is a contributor to Punch 
at £500, and that he will leave the weekly 
newspaper which has borne his name, the 
share assigned to him of that je urnal by its 
— proprietor having to be profit- 
e. 


Every man has something to do which he 
neglects, every man has faults to conquer which 
he delays to combat.—Johnson. 





Darieties. 


GOOD NIGHT. 
(From the German of Pauer.) 
Dark is the night! 

Yet stars are glimmering through the cope of heaven; 
The air sighs softly through the whispering trees ; 
nd innocence, unstained by evil leaven, 

All bright w thin—the outward gloom can please ; 

With the sweet influence of the caim hour filled, 
in its clear busom carrying its own hewven ! 

To all who have their day's work well fulfilled— 

‘To them—good night! 


Still is the night! 

All day's loud noises wane! 

Weary and tearful eyelids own the calm ; 
And sleep is lulling in her soft dom»in 

The throbbiog heart, with heaven’s own soothing bain. 
To you for whom her shades descend in vain, 

Whom care keeps watching—peece your cures disarm! 
Soothed be the couch of sorrow and of pain! 

To such —good night! 


Rich is the night! 
Can man hope, here, for more 
When the dark night of trouble veils him round, 
Than in bright dreams to see heav'n ope its store, 
And each warm wish at least by fancy crown'd ! 
To you for whom hope smiles by day no more, 
ay her soft whispers in your sleep be found! 
To you—good night! 
Faith springs by night! 
When all the fond heart hailed 
Have long beneath the lonely hillock slept— 
When they—the dearly loved—the deeply wailed— 
Pate's bitter flood from thy fond arms hath swept— 
Think, amid all! the trials that assailed, 
One eye, above the stars, its watch hath kept— 
And watches still—good night! 
Bentley's Miscellany. 


French Dramatic Worxs.—The theatres 
of Paris during last year produced no less than 
267 new works, the number of authors being 15°, 
and of composers 15. The pieces were thus di- 
vided :—2 tragedies, 6 comedies, 13 operas, | 
mystére, 1 étude, 35 dramas, 11 ballots and pan- 
tomimes, and 178 vaudevilles. They were given 
at the following theatres :—Grand Opéra, 6; lt- 
lian Opera, 1 (Andremo a Parigi, scarcely to be 
called a novelty); Théatre Frangais, 15; Opers 
Comique, 7; Odeon, 22; Historique, 9; Opéra 
National (already defunct), 3; Vaudeville, 2!; 
Variétés, 26; Gymnase, 25; Montansier, 23; 
Porte St. Martin, 10; Gaité, 17; Ambigu, 1!; 
Folies Dramatiques, 16; Delassements, 17; 
Beaumarchais, 25 ; Choiseul, 12. 


A crippxe in the way out-travels a footman 
or a post out of the way.—Ben Jonson. 


Professor Emmons’ new volume on Agricul: 
ture, being part of the series of the Natural His- 
tory, is nearly ready for distribution, It is a valu- 
able and important work, and will go far towards 
reconciling the Legislature to the great expendi- 
ture which has been occasioned by this enter- 
prise.— Albany Correspondence of the Courie’. 
" Massinger’s long lost play, “ Believe as you 
List,” has just been printed by the Percy Societ) 
from a copy in the poet’s own handwriting. 

The German papers announce the death, # 
Leipsic, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
of the well-known philologist Gottfried Hermans. 
This celebrated Hellenist was born at Leipsic 19 
1772; and at the early age of twenty-four, wes 
appointed Professor at the University of that 
city. He filled the same chair till the last 
day of his life—a period exceeding half a century. 
He was the founder of the Greek Society at Le!p- 
sic ; and the author of many learned works, 
which ,have made his name a familiar sound (0 
the scholars of Europe. The King of Saxony 
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had, after the German fashion of honoring the in- 
tellectual chiefs of the land, granted him letters 
of nobility. as 

A Fasie.—Once upon a time, a man, some- 
what in drink belike, raised a dreadful outcry at 
the corner of the marketplace, ** That the world 
was turned all topsy-turvy ; that the men and 
cattle were all walking with their feet upper- 
most; that the houses and earth at large (if they 
did not mind it) would fall into the sky; in 
short, that unless prompt means were taken, 
things in general were on the high road to the 
devil.” As the people only laughed at him, he 
cried the louder and more vehemently; nay, at 
last, began objuring, foaming, imprecating ; 
when a good-natured auditor, going up, took the 
orator by the haunches, and softly inverting Ais 
position, set him down—on his feet. The which 
upon perceiving, his mind was staggered not a 
little, ** Ha! deuce take it!” cried he, rubbin 
his eyes, “So it was not the world that was 
hanging by its feet, then, but I that was stand- 
ing on my head!” Censor, Castigator morum, 
Radical Reformer, by whatever name thou art 
called, have @ care; especially if thou art get- 
ting loud !—Carlyle. 

Perys at Cuurcu.—After dinner I by wa- 
ter alone to Westminster, to the parish church, 
and there did entertain myself with my perspec- 
tive glass up and down the church, by which I 
had the great pleasure of seeing and gazing at a 
great many very fine women; and what with 
that, and sleeping, I passed away the time till 
sermon was done. I away to my boat, and up 
with it as far as Barne Elmes, reading of Mr. 
Evelyn’s late new book against Solitude, in 
which I do not find much excess of good matter, 
thongh it be pretty for a bye discourse. I walk- 
ed the length of the Elmes, and with great 
pleasure saw some gallant ladies and people 
come with their bottles, and basket, and chairs, 
and form, to sup under the trees, by the water- 
side, which was mighty pleasant; so home. 
—Pepys’ Diary. 

Wiyter tn Canapa.—When firewood was 
scarce, our condition at night was very dismal ; 
but we generally found plenty, either of dead trees 
or green maples (which are very combustible), and 
kept up fires of such magnitude, that we appeared 
to be constantly keeping up the fifth of November. 
The state of the snow varied frequently—sometimes 
it was wet and heavy, sometimes after a thick fall 
we went plunthering along, sinking deeply at every 
step, and brushing heaps from the laden branches 
as we passed underneath, which, filling the space 
between our necks and coat collars, there melted 
and ran down our backs—(this Jenkin termed 
being in the “ melting mood ”")—then, again, a cold 
day would set all to rights, Macadamising our road 
beautifully. But still there were no traces of moose, 
and we began to regard the creatures as a myth— 
a sort of Mrs. Harris of the woods—a fabulous ani- 
mal, invented by the mendacious aborigines for 
the purpose of decoying credulous British officers 
into the forest, and getting a dollar a day out of 
them. One morning, on stepping into the open air, 
| straightway believed in magic, for the cabin, in- 
stead of looking like a dirty, smoky collection of 
sticks lying amid great naked trees, was now a 
gem set in crystal. There had been a heavy fall of 
snow in the night, followed by a sharp frost, and 
every little twig and fibre was mat anor Gm a white 
frozen garment ; around, in every direction, was a 
shining perspective of icy fretwork, so that I might 
fancy myself caught in some glittering net. The 


were all woven and bent by the weight of thin, 


their covering into the most gracefull 
wreaths and festoons; and here and there some 


, stood in dark emerald relief against 
the spangled white ete ts bello 
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tablishment in the pump-handle and bell-pull line, | 
of his own, called on Hook, and in the course of 
conversation observed, that for a considerable time 
he had been looking at, and longing for what, if 

attainable, would have proved the first gem of his | 
“collection.” “ However,” he added, “as I have 

quite convinced myself that the thing is not to be | 
got, I don’t mind telling that in street, over a | 
shop window, No. —, there is such a golden eagle! 

such a glorious fellow! such a beak and such} 








& | wings, &c., &c.” Hook took little apparent no- 


tice of the communication at the time, but, some 
three or four weeks afterwards, prevailed upon his 
friend to “drop in and take a chop with him.” 
The first course, whatever it might have been, re- 
moved, a servant entered, staggering under the 
weight of an enormous dish, which with some diffi- 
culty was placed upon the table ; the cover of cor- 
responding size, which had itself probably graced 
the exterior of some tinman’s “ emporium,” was 
raised, and displayed to the eyes of the astonished 
guest the identical features of the much-coveted 
piece of sculpture, gorgeous and glittering as gold- 
leaf could make it. Every windy evening during 
the preceding fortnight had the spoiler taken his 
station within view of the devoted object—it stood 
firm, however, braved the tempest, and defied the 
storm ; at length his patience was rewarded, the 
wind shifted, and set in fresh from a particular 
quarter, a glance of the golden prize was enough— 
it moved, it “waggled!” Nothing now was 
wanting but a fitting opportunity, and that Was not 
wanting long—a lasso had been provided, by 
means of which the royal bird was speedily dragged 
from his eyrie on the first floor, and deposited 
forthwith in a sack by way of game bag. So far 
from entering into the joke, Mr. H—— was seri- 
ously annoyed, and chose to look upon the abstrac- 
tion in the light of a personal affront ; what precise 
view the quondam proprietor might have taken of 
the transaction, and whether his feelings were 
equally nice upon the point, we are, unfortunately, 
not informed.— Memoirs of Theodore Hook. 


Panistan Minor Teatres.-- Most of the minor 
theatres, as I have already stated, are running new 
local pieces with much success, and especially at 
the Vaudeville and the Montansier. At the latter 
they have recently produced a humorous extrava- 
ganza, full of hard hits at the times, and which is 
entitled “Les Lampions de la Veille, et les Lan- 
ternes du Lendemain.” They bring upon the 
stage clubs, trees of liberty, and even national 
workshops, and every hit at the poor republic is 
received with screams of laughter. Ledru Rollin 
and Lamartine, dressed as Romans, appear upon the 
stage, the former with whiskers and moustaches in 
quantity sufficient to stuff a mattress, and with a 
very short and very black pipe in his mouth. One 
of Ledru Rollin’s five hundred virgins, who appeared 
at the grand Féte de la Concorde, in the early part 
of the last summer, also comes upon the stage, and 
gives a humorously doleful account of her wrongs. 
The jokes are telling, but many of them broad— 
too broad for any other quarter than the Palais 
Royal, where the audience tolerates almost any- 

g. 
At the Gymnase they have also produced a local 
piece, in some respects resembling the sketch of 
“ La Propriété c’est le Vol,” which continues to run 
atthe Vaudeville. It is called “ Plus de Famille,” 
is lively, full of hits at the times, and may be said 
to be successful. At the Cirque National, on the 
Boulevard du Temple, they are nightly running a 
most humorous and laughable thing, entitled “ La 
Poule aux CEufs d’Or.” It is full of whimsicalities, 
fantastic changes, and droll situations, and great 
labor and expense having been bestowed upon its 





getting up, it is drawing crowded houses. I will 








Tue Gorpen Eacte.—Hook’s confederate in! hastily describe one scene. With the quickness of 
these freaks, and in some cases his rival, was a| thought the stage ischanged from a homely cottage 
Mr. H——, who subsequently becoming a wiser, if to a beautiful island—the Island of Harmony as it 
not a sadder man, entered holy orders, and with- | is called—and then follows a procession of at least 
drew from the society of his former companions. |a hundred performers all dressed as musical in- 
Theodore used to give an amusing account of this| struments. A majority of the men are walking 
gentleman’s sensitiveness, and of a sort of quarrel | clarionets—the women are guitars—the children 
between them, to which, on one oceasion, it gave | accordions—while the effect is indescribable. The 
rise. H——. who, it seems, had an opposition es- | piece abounds with music and dancing, and it is 
said the managers are coining money by its repre- 
sentation.— Kendall's Letters to the Picayune. 


Tue Inpisrensapte ELEMENT IN ANY GREAT 
Human Cuaracter.—But—sir—political eminence 
and professional fame fade away and die with all 
things earthly. Nothing of character is really per- 
manent, but virtue and personal worth. They re- 
main. Whatever of excellence is wrought into the 
soul itself, belongs to both worlds. Real goodness 
dces not attach itself merely to this life, it points to 
another world. Political or professional fame can- 
not last for ever, but a conscience void of offence 
before God and man, is an inheritance for eternity. 
Religion, therefore, is a necessary, an indispensable 
element in any great human character. There is 
no living without it. Religion is the tie that con- 
necis man with his Creator, and holds him to his 
throne. If that tie be all sundered, all broken, he 
floats away, a worthless atom in the universe, its 
proper attractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, 
and its whole future nothing but darkness, desola- 
tion,and death. A man with no sense of religious 
duty is he whom the Scriptures describe—in such 
terse but terrific manner—as “ living without God 
in the world.” Such a man is out of his proper 
being, out of the circle of all his duties, out of the 
circle of all his happiness, and away, far, far away, 
from the purposes of his creation. 

* * * * - 

Such, Mr. Chief Justice, was the life, and such 
the death of Jeremian Mason. For one I would 
pour out my heart like water, I would embalm his 
memory in my best affections. His friendship, so 
long continued, I esteem one of the greatest bless- 
ings of my life ; and I hope that it may be known 
hereafter, that-—without intermission or coolness— 
for so long a period, Mr. Mason and myself were 
friends. 

He died in old age ; not by a violent stroke from 
the hand of death, not by a sudden rupture of the 
ties of nature, but by a gradual wearing out of life. 
He enjoyed through life, indeed, remarkable 
health. He took competent exercise, loved the 
open air, and avoiding all extreme theories or prac- 
tices, controlled his conduct and practice of life by 
the rules of prudence and moderation. His death 
was therefore not unlike that described by the 
Angel admonishing Adam :— 

“ f yield it just, said Adam, and submit. 

But there is yet no other way, besides 


These painful passages, how we nay come 
To death, and inix with our connatural dust 7" 


“ There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 

The rule of— not oo much '—by temperance tanght. 
Jn what thou eut’st and drink’st; seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight ; 

Till many years over thy head return, 

So may’st thou live; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 

Gather'd, not harshly pluck’d ; for death mature. 
This is old age. 


—Daniel Webster's Remarks on the Death of the 
late Jeremiah Mason. 

Hanirs or Louis Bonararte.—Louis Bonaparte 
rises daily at 6; transacts business with his minis- 
ters till half-past 9 ; from 10 to 11 he gives au- 
diences to those persons who, on previous applica- 
tion, have obtained permission ; at 12 he takes his 
luncheon, generally in company witb some nine or 
ten intimate guests. For the afternoon, when 
there is no council of ministry where he presides, 
he takes a walk, or visits the shops of merchants, 
and even of artisans, or any public establishment, 
whereto he is generally accompanied by one of his 
aides-de-camp. At 6he takes his dinner, which is 
quite simple, when he entertains no company. 
The latter takes place regularly on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays—Tuesday being exclusively re- 
served for the Fo iplomatic Agents who 
choose to call, as as for the higher French 





officers who have been invited. 
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On other days he visits the theatres, of which | ing too wide a field for diseussion. “Pewe,” “English! Dp. Warnen’s “ Now anv Tney.”—Mr. W2; 
he is very fond, and where he goes generally quite | Cacogeaphy,”’ “ Erasinus,” "Q," received. We shullen- ren's preface to the third edition of “Now an 
incognito, in h, as they say, of aventures|t°V"" © find sprce for “A N G- Florence and | ” : : ew and 

gnito, search, a y say, . Paul” on file for insertion. ‘The Proceedings of the | Then states the incredibly short time in which 
galantes.— Paris Correspondence of the Tribune. Maryland Historical Society in our next. | this popular production was written, passed through 


- e shall resume our “ Passages from the MSS, of the | . : Ay 
Tae Unaeviasreness or Htstory.—Captain | jate Thomas Cole,” with am iateseoting sketch of u fimed | ‘4¢ press, and published—viz. the writing in 
eighteen days, or rather mghts, for the author's 





Bragg, it appears, says that Gen. Taylor never | Itlian locality, 


addressed to him the famous command of a “ little | 
more grape ;” but if Gen. Taylor did not, it be-| LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

comes an interesting question—who did? It is| Tae Conoressionat Liprany.—The total num- 
very certain that the command did not produce | ber of volumes in the Library is rated at 45,000 ; 
itself, like the schoolboy’s whistle. Whether Gen. 2nd, though not one of the largest in the country, 
Taylor gave the orders or not are of no conse-| the Library is unquestionably one of the most 
quence—it is acknowledged to be characteristic of select and truly valuable. The books are arranged 
him, and is so much like his cool and concise, yet |i2 no less than forty-four chapters, in which all 
familiar manner of expression, that it is just as good branches of human learning are well represented. 
an illustration of character as though it were really | The collections embraced in some of the chapters 
his own. One thing is certain, that it was not a | are particularly full and valuable, and among them 
weak invention of the enemy, and whoever gave it | We May mention the Chapters on American and 
circulation knew Gen. Taylor perfectly well, or he | Universal History, Politics and Religion, British 
could not have invented anything so characteristic | Parliamentary Documents from 1827 to the pre- 
of his self-possession in time of battle. The Duke | Set me, the American State Papers, published by 
of Wellington has said that he never uttered the Gales and Seaton, from 1789 to 1827, in twenty- 
equally famous command, “Up, Guards, and at one volumes folio, and the Law of Natious. In 
them,” which history puts into his mouth at the | Natural History the Library is also well endowed, 
battle of Waterloo. The equally famous war-cry | 20d comprises the best editions of the great works 
of the British at the battle of New Orleans, of Audubon, Cuvier, and Humboldt ; it is also rich 
“ Beauty and Booty,” has been declared by every in works upon the mechanic and fine arts: also in 
surviving officer of that battle to be a fiction. We | geography; and among the newspapers may be 
shall be told by-and-by, probably, that Lawrence | found a complete file of the National Intelligencer 
never exclaimed, “ Don’t give up the ship!”—that from the year 1800 to the present time. — 

Perry never wrote the immortal words,“ We have The rooms of the Congressional Library, as 
met the enemy, and they are ours,’”—and that "ow arranged, are crowded to their utmost capacity, 
Ceesar’s veni, vidi, vici, is a fiction—while Nelson’s | 20d the Librarian informs us that additional rooms 
“« England expects every man to do his duty” will | ate greatly needed. The Library is undoubtedly 
be declared an old sailor’s yarn. History is not to | one of the most attractive places in the metropolis, 
be depended upon in the matter of epithets. The | for strangers as well as scholars, to visit, and for 
good sayings exist, however, and it matters little | their guidance it may be well to mention that dur- 
who uttered them first.—Erening Mirror. | ing the sessions of Congress it is open every week- 
| day, from nine o’clock until the two Houses ad- 
journ for the day, and that when Congress is not 
out of character to say Mr. Emerson lectures—he | jp session it is open to the public three days in the | 
does no such thing. He drops nectar—he chips | week — National Intelligencer. 


out sparks—he exhales odors—ke lets off mental New Jersey is emphatically a State of illustrious 


skyrockets and fireworks—he spouts fire, and annals, and we are glad to see a systematic pur- 
conjuror-like 


draws ribbons out of his mouth. | pose exhibited both by the Legislature, and her 


Emerson Quizzep sy aN Epiror.—It is quite 


He smokes, he sparkles, he improvises, he shouts, | Historical Society, to do whatever may depend 
he sings, he explodes like a bundle of crackers, he | upon them, to produce and promulgate the authen- 


goes off in fiery eruptions like a volcano, but he | tic records of its past History. 


does not lecture.* * * He is a vitalized specula-| We have before us two volumes, each contri- 
tion—a talking essence—a celestial emanation—a buting to such a result. 
bit of transparency broken from the spheres—a | The one entitled “Selections from the Corres- | 
mia i og wih oe sal ale | pndece of the Exe of New Jeney fem 
. “elgg | 1776 to 1786,” is published by order of the Legis- 
fancy mounts upward like an India rubber ball, and jature. It is a volume full of interest as recalling 
aa, Da Rage yest Seager gt ae: to! » PE: Bed nar ae ad — pos. pons ae 
Fe menage eed "independence was accomplished, and the constant | 
through the air like a cherubim with a golden trum- | mind with which those difficulties were encoun- 
pet in his mouth, out of which he blows tropes and tered by the heroic race of our forefathers. 
figures and gossamer transparencies of suggestive | The selection of the correspondence and the 
ey ag ay rd pepe nc penepegteg ng oo 
: “iw mmitiee uca- 
bow and uses it for a swing—now sweeping the |tion of the House of Assembly—of which Dr. 
earth, and now clapping his hands among the stars. | Gogir was chairman, and well is the trust dis- 
—-Boston Post. charged. 

A second publication is the third volume of the 
Papers of the Historical Society, which is devoted 
to a memoir read before the Society, by Ricuarp 
S. Frevp, Esq., of Princeton, lately Attorney Ge- 
neral of the State, upon the Bar and Bench of 
New Jersey. 

It is a paper carefully and elaborately prepared, 
with much research, and bringing to light m 
hidden and precious historical treasure. ° 

If New Jersey may claim, what none could deny 
aa pe em Ae. peo tS to her, renown in arms, Mr. Fretp has shown | 
Dying at the silos light; wm |in the records of her bench and bar, that in the 
Pl a bubble; ‘tis a sigh ie | Forum not less than in the field, she was strong 

e prepard, O man! to die. and brilliant. 
pha naptime nasi The historical inquirer will feel great obligation 
to Mr. Frexp, not only for the matter here brought 
together from many widely-diverging sources—for 
the first time—but for the copious and clear index 
at the close which directs inquiry so surely to the 
point. 

We presume copies of both volumes may be 

obtained from our city booksellers.—Courier and 


TIME. 


Time's an hand’s-breath; ‘tis a tale; 
"Tis a vessel ander sail ; 

*Tis an engle in its way, 
Darting down upon its prey ; 
"Tis an arrow in its flight, 
Mocking the pursuing sight; 
*Tis a short-liv’d fading flower ; 
"Tis a ruinbow on a shower ; 
“Tis & momentary ray. 

Smiling in a winter's day ; 

“Tis a torrent’s rapid stream ; 





—_—_—— 


Publishers’ Circular. 


To Readers and Correspondents. 


We have on hand several articles on the topic of Eng- 
lish orthography, in the publication of which we must 
be guided by the general interests of our readers. It is 

ble that we may insert several of them, though we 











may be driven to omit others, not without merit, but open- Enquirer. 


professional duties occupy his days ; and the print. 
ing and publishing within nine days more. Surely 
this is railroad speed in literature ; but the author 
adds that, which the character of his work well sub. 
stantistes, its matter had anxiously occupied his 
mind for months before he sat down pen in hand to 
embody his thoughts. But perhaps the most acree- 
able part to him of the rapid movements he notices, 
was the sale of a large first edition on the day on 
which it appeared and the subsequent day.— Lond. 
Lit. Gaz. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. J. B. Lirrtncorr & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in press a work of a new and important 
character, much wanted in our schools and acade- 
mies,—a systematic treatise on the principles of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres—from the pen of FE. 4 
Ansley, of St. Mary’s College, Wilthington, Dela. 


ware. 


By reference to our advertising columns, our 
readers will see that Messrs. Lea & Brancuarn, 
of Philadelphia, publish this day, a work by Cap- 
tain Wilkes, on Western America, Oregon, and 
California. Among the flood of “California 
books” which crowd our table, this deserves more 
than a passing notice, and we are glad to see a 
work of authority on the subject, to serve as a 
guide for those who are turning their thoughts in 
that direction. One great attraction in the book 
will be found in a large and accurate topographical 
map of the Valley of the Sacramento, made from 
personal surveys, and exhibiting the Harbor of San 


| Francisco, and the Placeres, as well as the pecu- 


liarities of the country. 

The same publishers have now ready a new 
work on Obstetrics, by Professor C. D. Meigs, of 
the Jefferson Medical College at Philad’a ; and a 
small volume by Professor J. K. Mitchell, of the 
same institution, on the Cryptogamous Origin of 
Fever. 

Messrs. Harrer’s publications of this week are, 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works complete, with Evan- 
geline ; the 4th Part of the Illustrated Franklin; 
Thornton’s Oregon and California, 2 vols, 12mo. 
illustrated. Next week will be issued Baptist 
Noel’s recent work, “ Church and State ;” Lamar- 
tine’s Raphael, and “ Midnight Sun” by Miss 


Bremer; and in the ensuing week, “ Mordavunt 
| Hall,” by Mr. Marsh—Bulwer’s “ Caxtons” wil! 


follow. 


FANNY FORESTER. 


In the new Edition of lderbrook, revised and 
enlarged, we find the following interesting let- 
ter from the fair author, dated Maulmain, to 
the publishers, which they print as a preface to 
the new issue. 


To Messrs. Wa. D. Ticxnor & Co. :— 

Dear Stirs :—The copy of Alderbrook which 
you were so kind as to forward, reached us some 
weeks since ; and really it came to me, in the 
midst of my new associations, like a spectre 
from the world of antediluvians. It seemed 
scarcely possible, as I turned over leaf after lea!, 
that I could ever have been conversant with 
such scenes—secnes in which not only the hu- 
man face, but everything down to the little bird 
and flower, were so utterly unlike those, which 
are here daily becoming more and more familiar. 
It is astonishing how many years may be lived 
in one, : 

I send you a list of corrections for a new edi- 
tion. The poem entitled ** The Weaver,” I re- 
wrote soon after leaving Boston ;—please admit 
the emendations. 

Of the various articles which the book con- 
tains, I am the least satisfied with ** Ida Rave- 
lin;” because it verges too closely on a class 
of writings just now somewhat mischievousl’ 
fashionable in America. Beside, it is the only 
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icle written without ‘aim or object ;” and, 
per the only one which has no foundation 
in reality. One of the last things which I wrote 
before leaving America, was the “Angel’s Pil- 

image ;” and, as it properly belongs to this 
Br lection, ] should like to see it substituted for 
«da Ravelin.”*= . : 

Accompanying this, you will receive several 
articles which should have been in the poetical 
list of the first edition, One of the pieces for- 
merly appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine ; 
two or three in other periodicals, and some have 
never been published at all. ; 

While I have been telling you these things, 
and especially while copying the old poems, 
memory has been practising some very pleasing 
illusions ; so that I seemed to be revisiting my 
old haunts, But now I am at home again— 
talking across the ocean to a world which begins 
already to gather shadows about it; and [ must 
once more repeat the adieu to Alderbrook—a 
final farewell. E. C. J. 

Maulmain. 

* The Edition now published is the 7th, and is got up 

anner. ‘The intended by Mrs. Jud- 
ln 8 20) osetia to printed us additional matior. 
p00KS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM DEC. 
29, 1548, To Jan. 13, 1849. 
Bartholdy (F. M.)—St. Paul; an Oratorio, Roy. 8vo. 


. 1. 6s. 64.; Brampton Rectory, or the Lesson of 
= . 410, Bs. ade Brown (T.;—Sermons. 8vo. 


90, bds. 3s. 6d.; Lays of Ancient Babyland. J2mo. pp. 
120, cl. 3a. 6d.: Lonsdale (J.) and Hale (W.H.)—The 
Four Gospels, with Annotations. 4to. pp. 308, cloth, 15s. ; 
Martineau (H.)—Household Education. I2mo. pp. 334, 
cl. 6s.; Paton (A. A.)—Highlands and Islands of the Adri- 
atic. 2 vols. 8vo. illust. pp. 650, cl. 328.; People’s (The) 
Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 636, cl. 10s. 6d. ; 
Plain Sermons. Vol. 9, 8vo. pp. 332, cl. 63. Gd.; Babett 
(R.)—Lateinos (from Lateinus) is “the Mark, or the 
Name of the Beast.”” 8Svo. pp. 322, 12s.; Ranke (L.\— 
Memoirs of the House of B nburg, and History of Prus- 
sia during the 17th and 18th Centuries ; trans. by Sir Alex. 
and Lady Duff Gordon. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1439, bds. 36s. ; 
Rich (A.)—Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary. 
2000 illust. 8vo. pp. 760. cl. 18s ; Sermons, by T. P Boul- 
trie, D. P. Chase, W. Henderson, J. Jenkins, J. Marryat, 
E. Miller ; Sertam Ecclesiae ; the Church's Flowers. PI. 
8vo. pp. 362, 21s. ; Watton (T.)—Outline Charts of General 
H . 7 pp. fol. 4s ; Law Reports.--Dowling & Lown- 
des. Vol. 5, pt. 3, 78. 6d. 





Advertisements. 
THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


a Subscription list for the above Art-Union is now 
open. Those who intend to become members 
should send in their names without delay. Circulars giv- 
ing the plans of the Institution can be had on application. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Honorary Sec’y, 
497 Broadway,“ Art-Union” Building. 


PAINTINGS. 


A few fine Paintings by some of the best American 
Artists, are for sale at the Repository of Fine Arts, Art- 
Union Building, 497 Broadway. 








CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 

e has established himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 6) Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ENGLISH PURITAN DIVINES, 


Comprising Baxter, Owen, Howe, Janeway, Adams, Hen- 
ry, Charnock, and Bunyan, viz: 


CHARNOCK’S CHOICE WORKS. 12mo. 60 cents. 
MATTHEW HENRY'S CHOICE WORKS. 12mo, 66 


cents. 
BAXTER’S CHOICE WORKS. 12mo., 60 cents. 
SAINT'S REST. 12mio., 60 cents. 
—— CALL TO TIE UNCONVERTED. 18mo, 30 


cents. 
PHILIP HENRY’S LIFE AND TIMES. 18mo.. 50 cts. 
ADAMS’ THREE DIVINE SISTERS. 12mo., 60 cents. 
JANEWAY'S HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 12mo., 60 
cents. 
TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. 18mo., 39 cents. 
BUNYAN’S JERUSALEM SINNER SAVED. 1&mo., 
50 cents. 
GREATNESS OF THE LORD. 18mo., 59 cents. 
HOWE’S REVEEMER'S TEARS, &c. 18mo., 50 cents. 
OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. 12mo. 60 cis. 


Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
£24 tf 285 Broadway. 


W RAYSON respectfully informs his triends and the 
« public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
iven especial attehtion for many years. The greatest care 
s taken ot the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of let er press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 

Mr Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq, of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beckman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 

. Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

. B. The possessors of Audubon's work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically «nd substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. {17 3m, 


THE BEST WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 


Notes of Travel in California ; 


Comprising the prominent Geographical, Agricultural, 
Geological, and Mineralogical Features of the 
country. Also, the Route from Fort Leaven- 
worth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in Cali- 
fornia: Including parts of the Gila 
River. 

From the Official Reports of Lieut. Col. Emory, Lieut. 
J. W. Abert, Lieut. Col. P. St. George Cook, and Cap- 

tain A. R. Johnston. 


Illustrated with Three large Maps and over One Hundred 
Steel Plates, Lithographs, and Wood Engravings. 
One volume, 8vo.. 614 pages. 

Price $2 50. 

Every person, travelling by Land or by Sea, should pro- 
cure this work, which contains much information not here- 
tofore published. It is fully illustrated with Maps and em- 
bellishments of great accuracy and beauty. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
fl7 2t 164 Chestnut street, PHILADELPHIA. 


EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 
ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modern masters, in 
store or imported to order. 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
nts of the Fine and useful Arts. 
ments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to. 
Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fi7e¢ 


Per Ship “ Akbar.” 


CANTON CARVED IVORY 
CHESSMEN. 
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fs" TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 
WORLD .—We take this opportunity, at an early period 
of the new year of the Literary World, to call the atten- 
tion of country subscribers to the terms upon which it is 
issued, to remind them that a prompt payment of all ar- 
rearnges, with the subscription for the current volume, 
will save the proprietors the expense and inconvenience 
of a resort to the usual protracted methods of collecting 
such petty debts, scattered over so wide a region. To in- 
dividual subscribers of a Journal like the Literary World, 
the remittance of the small sum of three dollars, sooner 
or later, can be of but little consequence, while the aggre- 
gate of such examples of punctuality or neglect, must be 
evidently to us an affuir of very considerable consequence. 
As we trust every subscriber to our Journal is a friend to 
the enterprise, who feels a personal interest in its pros- 
perity as an organ of the whole country, and of every 
literary man or interest in it, when occasion arises ; and 
as we trust our friends are pleased with our increased ex- 
ertions to render the paper, in advance of the public sup- 4. 
port, of interest in many ways—we may confidently com- { i H 
mend the Literary World to a more than ordinary share of 
their sympathies. Our list is composed of persons of pro- 
perty, influence, and literary reputation, any of whom has i 
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it in his power to extend the circulation of the Journal 
among his friends, or in his neighborhood. As we feel 


the Literary World has some claim upon those interested ee 
in its objects, from the large sums hitherto expended upon bt 
it, and the contributions of many writers of eminence ; (Oise 


and as this good will is frequently acknowledged sponta- 
neously from the highest sources, in letters to the editors, 
it may not be thought amiss in us to ask (what is often 
asked by the publishers of periodicals) that every sub- 
scriber or friend of the paper should interest himself in 


procuring for us the names of new subscribers, and that ' 
particularly at the present time, while every increase of i : 
support enables us to make the journal still more valuable, ieee 


and lay the foundation of a solid and permanent pros- aiae 
perity. We are doing all in our power, assisted by writers 
of acknowledged authority, to render the Literary World 
an original and complete Belles Lettres Journal, which 
will be welcomed by every person of refined and cultivat- 
ed tastes in the country. Our resources, both native and 
foreign, enable us to promise this. The recent additions, 
both in the enlargement by one third, of the Reading R 
Matter, and the introduction of new topics, give us some- yt ‘ 
thing of fact accomplished on which to speak. It may 
be seen by a glance, that while the paper has never been 
more active in the peculiar Literary Departments, in ear- 
ly Reviews, and the exclusive publication of proof sheets 
of important publications, learned correspondence, the 
proceedings of societies, &c., much has been added, in 
Original Papers, Essays, Sketches of Manners, Unique 
Poems, Picturesque Accounts of the Drama, Amuse- 
ments, &c.; the Papers on Architecture, Music, &c. To 
secure these departments in their perfection, a liberal sup- 3 
port is needed from the public. Will not our friends } 
throughout the country bear this in mind, and let the fact 
that they do so be immediately perceptible on our mail 
and subscription books ? 

To the Publishers and Booksellers, while we make am- 
ple acknowledgment of the substantial aid which they 
have rendered the Literary World, we would commend 
the paper to their continued and increased support. Its 
interests might be greatly extended by them—both in its Pe 
subscription list and. advertising columns. The indepen- 
dence of the Journal of all publishing control, its pages sa) 
being open as an organ of communication with the public | 
for the whole trade ; the impartiality which has steadily 
marked its articles; warrant this appeal. To the book 


publisher the value of a newspaper like the present is i a 
obvious—it equalizes the operations of trade, by affording 
@ common medium where the interests of all may be 4 
simultaneously presented. On this account and on others, NA 
as we have reason to know, it is valued by the Trade. Baie 
We ask a warm and cordial co-operation, confident that +e 
we shall then have the opportunity to reciprocate any 5; 


good services which may be rendered to us now. It Saad 
would seem ungenerous in us, while in the personal / 
vein, not to say something of the kind attentions the 


Literary World is continually receiving from the News- Aig 
paper Press. We are not insensible of the good will of yi 
our fellow laborers; gratefully do we estimate both the a, 
kind and manner of their compliments, the more valuable vi 
from being unsolicited, and at times from unexpected “y 
quarters, We assure our friends that their courtesies are mn 
forgotten. 


not unnoticed or 
February 10, 1849. 
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G. P. PUTNAM, PUBLISHER, IMPORTER, AND BOOKSELLER, — 
155 Broadway, New York, and 142 Strand, London. 





Selections from Recent Importations. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN OIL PAINTING. The Art of 
Painting Restored. From the German of Libertad Hun- 
dertpfund, an Historical Painter of Augsburg, with col. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. col. plates. $2 75. Lond. 1849. 

A practical application to oil painting of the theory 
of colors by Goethe, translated by Eastlake; of the 
greatest importance to artists, detailing a new system of 
underpainting, by which depth and clearness are obtain- 
ed in shadows superior to any mode heretofore pursued, 
with an Appendix on the colors and varnishes, and ana- 
lytical tables of the different combinations of primitive 
and derivative colors. 

MERRIFIELD'S ANCIENT PRACTICE OF OIL 
Painting, Original Treatises, from 12th to the J8th Cen- 
tury, on the Art of Painting in Oil, Mosaic, &c. With 
Notes, &c &ce. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. Lond, 1849. 

REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS; comprising a short 
Account of his Life. With a Critical Examination into 
his Principles and Practice of Design, Light, Shade, and 
Color. Llustrated with Examples from the Etchings of 
Rembrandt. By John Burnet, F.R.S. 4to. numerous 
plates, $9. 

-——— The same, proof impressions (only fifty printed). 
Folio, $30. 

BACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. $12. 

Lond. 1848. 

SMITH (LT.-COL.)—The Natural History of the Human 
Species. Plates, !2mo. $2 25. 

HUTCHINSON’S (LT. COL.) DOG BREAKING. Pilates, 
12mo. cloth, $1 75. Lond, 1848, 

STEAM ENGINE, by the Artisan Club. 

Rourne. 34 edition, 4to. cloth, $8. 

SCHLEGEL’S ASTHETIC WORKS. 
(Bohn's Library.) 

THE STOWE CATALOGURF, Priced and Annotated: 
with a History of the Family of Buckingham and Chan- 
dois; Historical Notice of Stowe, &c. Illustrated. 4to 


half mor. $4 25. Lond. 1849. 
THE STEAM ENGINE. 


TREDGULD ON Part 5. 
75 cents. 

THE HOLY GOSPELS. Illustrated under the Superin- 
tendence of Mr. Charies Heath. Folio, $9. 

MILLER'S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. Vols.1 and 


2 (Bohn's we 

TREDGOLD (THOMAS).—Elementary Principles of 
Carpentry; with Practical Rules and Examples: to 
which is added, an Essay on the Nature and Properties 
of Timber; also numerous Tables, &c. Third edition, 
with an Appendix, by P. Barlow. Plates, 4to. half mor. 
12 50. Lond. 1840. 
DEMPSEY (G. D.)—The Practical Railway Engineer. 
Examples of the Mechanical and Engineering Opera- 
tions and Structures combined in the making of a Rail- 

way. Fifty Engravings. 4to. half morrocco, $11. 
Lond. 1847. 
RICHARDSON (C. J.j)—Studies of Ornamenta! Design. 
Ten plates, elegantly colored, folio, $18. Lond. 1249. 
WYATT (M. D.)—Specimens of the Geometrical Mosaic 
of the Middie Ages: with a brief Historical Notice of 
the Art, founded on Papers read before the Royal [nsti- 
tute of British Architects, Royal Society of Arts. a&c. 
Twenty-one magnificently Miuminated Plates, folio, 
$15. Lond. 1849. 
AIDE MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY SCIENCES. 
Framed from Contributions of Officers of the different 
Services. Edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. Parts 1, 2, 3. $14 00. Lond. 1845-48. 
HIN ON GLASS PAINTING: an Inquiry into the 
difference of Style observable in Ancient Glass Paint- 
ing, By an Amateur. 8vo. with an 8vo. vol. of plates, 
$7 50. Oxford, 1849. 


RICAUTI (T. J.)—Sketches for Rustic Work; including 
Bridges, Park and Garden Buildings, Seats, and Furni- 
ture. With Descriptions and Estimates of the Build- 
ings. 4to. $3 50. London, 1848 

BRANDON (R. & J. A.)—Parish Churches ; being Per- 
spective Views of English Ecclesiastical Structures, ac- 
companied by Plans drawn to a uniform scale and Letter 
Press a. Imp. 8vo., cloth, $8 75. Lond. 1848. 

FERGUSSON (JAMES).—~An Historical Inquiry into the 
true principles of Beauty in Art, more especially with 
reference to Architecture. Plates, Colombier &vo. $9. 

London, 1849. 

PALBY (FP. A.)--Manual of Gothic Mouldings: a practical 
Treatise on their formations, gradual developments, com- 
binations, and varieties. Svo. cloth, $2 50. 

London, 1849. 

PUGIN (AUGUSTUS).—Gothic Ornaments, selected from 
various Ancient Buildings both in England and France. 
4to. half mor. $12. London 1844. 

WETTEN (ROBERT).—Designs for Villas in the [talian 
re ows of Architectnre. 4to. cloth, $9 50. London, 1848. 

LAMARTILNE (ALPHONSE DE).—Rapnaet, or, Pages 
of the Book of Life at Twenty. Translated with sanc- 
tion of Author, Post 8vo. cheth, 32. Lond. 1849. 

MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS; Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral: with Instructions for Preparing Se 

1 


Them 12mo. cloth, $1 50. ft 
MASSILLON (JOHN-BAPTIST).—Sermons; to which 
is prefixed the Life of the Author. Complete, 8vo. cl. 
$2. Lond. 1849. 





MERRYWEATHER (F. SOMNER).—Bidliomanis in 
the Middle Ages; or. Sketches of Bookworms, Collec 
tors, Bible Stadents, Scribes, and Mluminators, frow the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman Periods, to the Introduction 
of Printing into England: with Anecdotes, &c. 12m». 
cloth, $1 59. Lond. 1849. 

MITCHELL (JOHN).—Manual of Practical Assaying, 
for the Use of Metallurgists. &e.; with copious ‘Tables, 
&c. 12mo. cloth, $3. Lond. 1846. 

PEKEIRA (JONATHAN).—Elements of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. Third edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, including Notices of most of the Medical Sub- 
stances in use in the Civilized World, and forming an 
Encyclopedia of Materia Medica. Vol. 1, royal 8vo. cl. 
$7. Lond. 1849. 

PASLEY (C. W.)—Observations on Limes, Caleareous 

Cements, Mortars, Stuccoes, and Concrete ; together with 

Rules deduced from numerous Experiments for making 

an Artificial Water Cement equal in efficiency to the 


best Natural Cements in England: and au abstract of | 


the Opinions of former Authors on the same Subjects. 
Second edition, 8vo. cloth, $2 50. Lond. 1847. 

RANKE (LEOPOLD).—Memoirs of the fouse of Bran- 
denburg, and History of Prussia, during the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Sir Alexander and Lady Duff Gordon. 8vo, 
cloth, $10. Lond. 13849. 

RICH (ANTHONY).—Illustrated Companion to the Latin 
Dictionary and Greek Lexicon; forming a Glossary of 
all the Words representing visible objects connecied with 
the Arts, Manufactures, and every day Lile of Greeks 
and Romans, with representations of nearly two thou 
sand objects from Antique. Post 8vo. cloth, $6. 


Lond, 1849. | 


TODD AND BOWMAN.—The Physiologics! Anatomy 
and Physiology of Man. Cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. $9. 


Lond, 1849. | 

KEMBLE (JOHN MITCHELL).—Saxons in England: | 
a History of the English Commonwealth till the Period | 
Lond. 1849. | 
ine ; | 


of the Norman Conquest. 8vo. cloth, $8. 
HANN (JAMES)—Short Treatise on the Steam E 
adapted to the Use of Schools, in which are given Prac- 
tical Rules for the Use of Engineers. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
Lond, 1849. 
HENRY (PAUL).—The Life and Times of Joho Calvin, 
the Great Reformer. Translated from the German, by 
Henry Stebbing. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. $7. 
GOSSE (P. H.}—Popular British Ornithology ; containing 
a familiar and technical Description of the Birds of the 
British Isles. Colored Plates. Square I2ino. cloth, 
$2 75. Lond, 1839. 
EADIE (JOHN, LL.D )—Biblical Cyclopedis ; or, Dic- 
tionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural 
History, Sacred Annals, and Biography, rage g and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
Testaments. With Maps and Pictorial Lilustrations, 
drawn from the most authentic Sources. 
Lond. 1849. 
DRURY (ANNE HARRIET).—friends and Fortune ; 
a Moral Tale. J2mo. cloth $2. Lond. 1849. 


COUSIN (VICTOR).—The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 
‘Transiated, with Notes and Introduction, by J. C. 
Daniel. }2mo. $1 50. Pickering. Lond, 1848. 

DODD (CHARLES R.)—The Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland for 1849, includ- 
ing all the Titled Classes, 12mo. cloth, $3. 

Lond. 1849. 

CARY (HENRY).—Works of Pilato; a New and Literal 
Version, chiefly from the Text of Staltbaum: contain- 
ing the Apology of 8 tes, Crito, Pheedv, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Phedrus, ‘Theotetus, Euthyphron, and Ly- 
sis. Vol. 1, fep. 8vo. cloth, $1 25. Lond, 1849. 

BRAND (JOHN).—Observations on the Popular Antiqai- 
ties of Great Britain; chiefly lustrating the Orig.n of 
our vulgar and provincial toms, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. Arranged, revised, and greatly enlarged, 
by Sir Henry Ellis. New edition, with further additions, 
fep. vol. 1, 8vo. cloth, $1 25. Lond. 1849. 

SONGS, MADRIGALS, AND SONNETS; « Gathering 
of some of the most plessant Flowers of Old English 
Poetry. Set in borders of colored ornaments and Leg 
nettes. uare 16mo. fancy binding, $3. Lond. 1849. 

THOMPSON (WM.)—The Nataral History of Ireland, 
Vol. 1, Birds, comprising the orders Raptores and 
Insessores. 8vo. cloth, $4 50. Lond. 1849. 

TITMARSH (M. A.)—Doctor Birch and his Pupils. 
Col 25 


’ Lond, 1849. 

——— The same, plain, $1 50. 

TEMPLETON (W.)—Incitements to Studies of Steam 
and the Steam Engine; or Practical Facts relative 
thereto, properly appropriated. 32mo. cloth, 63 cts. 

Lond. 1848. 

WONDERFUL INVENTIONS, A HISTORY OF. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings on wood, 12ino. 
cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1849, 

HADFIELD Gane Ecclesiastical, Castellated, 
and Domestic Architecture of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the 16th Century. [llustrated by the 
best existing Examples, with Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, ye yo and Exterior De ~~ ng oa . 
Series of original wings. Folio, clo 

Lond. 1848, 





Lond. 1849. | 


&vo. cloth, $3. | 


REVUR GENERALE DE L'ARCHITECTURE pr 
des Travaux Publics.—Jouroal des Architects, des 
Archéologues, des [ngenieurs et des Entrepreneurs -— 

Pabliée sous Ia Direction du M. César Daly, élucideé par 

des gravures sur bois, et accompagné de magnitiques 

planches gravées sur acier, 410. 6 vols. published 


at $9 each. Paris, 1540—46 
BOURNE (JOHN).—Railways in India. Second edition. 
With pilates. 8vo. sewed, $1 50. Lond. 1848, 
BAKER (T.)—Railway Engineering, or Field Work, pre. 
paratory to the Construction of Railways; with a Ge. 
neral Table for the Calculation of Earth works of yj). 
ways, Canals, &ce With two auxiliary tables; ajso 
Tunnelling, and investigations of the formule for tie 
super-elevation of the exterior rail in curves. 1 
cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1848, 
BROW NING (ROBT).—Poems. New edition. 2 vols, 
l2ino. cloth, $4. Lond. 1847, 
BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS ; comprising nearly every 
Family bearing, properly blazoned and explained, ac. 
companied by upwards of four thousand engravings, 
with surnames of the bearers, Dictionary of Motwes. &, 

2 vols, 12mo. cloth, $6. Lond. 1847, 

| GROTE (GEORGE).—The History of Greece. Vols. | to 
| 6. $425 each. Lond. 1846—49. 
THOMSON (JAMES).—The Poetical Works, comprising 
all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrics}, and Didactic Poems, 
and a few of his juver ile productions, with Life of the 
Author by Rev. P. Murdoch, and notes by Nicholls. 
Portrait. 12mo. cloth, $2. Lond. 1849. 


| HUNT (ROBERT).—The Poetry of Science ; or, Studies 
| of the Physical Phenomena of Nature, 8vo. cloth, 
| $350. Lond. 1842, 
HAKLUYT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 4 vols. 
published in the year. Subscription $8 per year. 

Volumes already published for years 1847—43. 
SELECT LETTERS OF CHRISTOPHER Co- 
luwnbus, with other Original Documents relating to 
the Four Voyages to the New World. Translated 

and edited by R. H. Major. 


THE OBSERVATIONS OF SIR_ RICHARD 
Hawkins in his Voyage into the South Sea, in the 
year 1593. Edited by Sir &. D. Bethune. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE LARGE, RICH, 
and beautiful Empire of Guiana. with a Relation 
of the Great and Golden City of Manoa, performed 
in the year 1595 by Sir W. Raleigh. Reprinted 
from the edition of 1596, with some unpublished 
documents, and edited with Notes by Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk. 


| TURNER (EDWARD).—Elements of Chemistry; in- 
cluding the Actual State and Prevalent Doctrines of the 
Science. Edited by Baron Liebig and William Gregory 
8th edition, thick 8vo. cloth, $9. Lond. 1847. 
NOAD (HENRY M.)—Chemical Manipulation and Analy- 
sis, Qualitative and Quantitative. 8vo. cloth, §2. 
Lond. 1842 
FRESENIUS (DR. G. REMIGIUS).—Instruction in Che 
mical Analysis (Qualitative); with a Preface by Prof. 
Liebig. Edited by J. Lloyd Bullock, 2d edition, 8vo 
cloth, $2 75. Lond. 1846. 
ROSE (H.)—Practical Treatise of Chemica! Analysis; in- 
cluding Tables for Calculations in Analysis. Transl. 
from the French, and from the fourth German Eudition, 
with Notés and Additions, by A. Normandy. Qualits- 
tive and Quantitative. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $8 3U. 
Lond. 1842. 
NORMANDY (A.)—Practical Introduction to H. Rose's 
Treatise on Chemical Analysis. Iiustrated by Synoptic 
Tables and numerous Formule. 8vo. cloth, $2. 
Lond. 1849. 
LEREBOURS (N. P.)—Treatise on Photography'; con- 
taining the latest Discoveries and [mprovements apper- 
tain’ 
ton. Post 8vo. cloth, $2 . 1843. 
DANIELL 6 ee ee to “ vom 
of Chemical Philosophy; being a Preparatory View 
the Forces which prac 1 to the Priealen of Chemical 
Phenomena, 2d edition, revised and eee. one. 


$6. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL).—Chemical Manipulation ; be- 
ing Instructions to Students in Chemistry on the Methods 
of performing Experiments of Demonstration or Re- 
search, with accuracy and success. 3d edition, revised, 

8vo. cloth, $3 50. Lond. 1842. 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY WORKS FOR BEGIN- 
25 cents each Part. 


h 








| 








Col. Portlock. 
by D. Varley 
‘m. Snow Harris. 


w. 
Rudimentary Perspective, by Geo. , 4 parts in 2. 
Rudimentary Well-Sinking and baie by John Gee. 





; by Dr. 
mhaery Treatice on the Steam Engine, oy 
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LUTHER’S WORKS. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 2 Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
nae ene Maes reso Ean of 
Luther’s Works in German, by O. von Gerlach, 
is now complete, in 24 vols. under the title, 


Luther’s Werke, 


Volistandige Auswahl seiner Haups- 
schrifien Herausgegeben von 


OTTO VON GERLACH, D.D. 
24 vols. paper cover, $7; in 12 vols. half binding, $10 75. 


SOLD SEPARATELY : 
Vol. 1—10. Reformatorische Schriften, 10 vols. bound in 5, 
$5 50. 


Vol. 11—16. Predigten, Ein vollstindiger Jahrgang, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 
Vol. 17—22. pent ay a Schrift, 6 vols 
din 
Vol. 23—24. Katechetische Schriften, lieder, Tiechreden. 
und Briefe, 2 vols. bound in 1, $1 12}. 
X07 This Edition is held in great esteem in Germany 
for its good selection, correctnese, and cheapness, and de- 
serves a place in the Libraries of all Students of The- 


ology. 


DE WETTE EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM 
Neuen Testament. 3d vo!. Ist and 2d Part, containing : 
die Briefe des Petrus, Judas, and Jacobus, und Offenba- 
rung Johannis. The complete work, 5 vols. half calf, 
costs $10 75. 








Always on hand: 
Rosenmuller scholia in Vetus Test. 
Maurer Commentarius in V. T’. 
Olschansen Commentar in N. T. 
Exegetisches Handbuch zam Alten Testament. 
And a selection of Standard German Works in ier gf 
and Philosophy. 3tf 


The subscribers respgetfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 





Printed in the best manner, with beautijul . on the finest 
sized , and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and to the 


best English edition, at much less e. Tobe had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 


selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


rte. 
In neat, plain binding, “siya - from $3 to$ 5 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, eo 
¥ with splendid Pilates, “ IWvto 15 
Beveled side, gilt _— and I}lumi- 
nations,. . - « “ to 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding. ‘ nie.” te 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . 
” “~— splendid Steel diene: 2 


ngs, 
“ clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
Meme, . + I5to 5 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ¢ ornaments, 2to 5 


SUPER ROYAL 0 a peat BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, $ - from 175to2 50 


In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, - 250 to 5 00 
~ with splendid Steel En 
gravings, 3 50 to 8 00 
- —. &e. with Plates and lia- 


nations, - 1006 to 12 00 
To rich valves, we richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo, OR } PEW BIBLE. 
Tn neat plain binding » 


7 ens - SOcentsto 1 00 
= Imitation, gilt edge 2 ee $1 00 to 1 50 
Turkey, cnpey eaten < . 1 75 to 2 95 
te th clasps ° 2 50 to 3 75 
Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ‘ 3 50 to 8 00 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
rd and steel plates. 
In neat, plain bi +  « 50 cents to 1 00 
* tucks, or or pocket took style - 3% “ to 1 00 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge : 100 “ to 1 50 
inane eT eT 
“ to 
“ Velvet, with weny Sl ornaments 3 —" “ to 7 00 
IPPINCOTT & 
mitt maitadelphis. 


. rn oe: 


Morfit’s Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipu- 
lations, 423 illustrations. Now Ready. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC 
MANIPULATIONS. 


A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico-Mechanical 
operations of the Laboratory, b 
CAMPBELL MORFIT, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist. 
Extract of a Letter from J. ©. Booth, Prof. of Analytical 
and Practical Chemistry. 

“T regard it as a very valuable addition to a Chemical 
Library, whether to that of an experim ntal or manufac 
turing Chemist. Although I have been a witness of the 
author's untiring industry in preparing this work, yet. upon 
examining it in its present state, I am surprised to find it so 
complete in all its parts. | know that there is a large 
amount of original matter contained in it, the result of the 
author's observation and experience; and that which has 
been derived from other sources has been judiciously and 
laboriously culled from a very extensive Chemical Library. 
I therefore think thatevery one connected w th Chemistry, 
in any of its numerous de upartinents, should have a covy of 
this work in his library.” 





Also, New Editions of 
THE BRITISH FEMALE PORTS, 


With Biographical and Critical Notices of each. and copi- 
ous selections from their writings, by 
GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
With a Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and a view of 
the Residence of Mrs. Hemans. A new edition in one 
volume demy octavo. 


THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, 


To match * Bethune’s British Female Poets,’ with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of each, and copious selec- 
| tions from their writings, by 
MISS CAROLINE MAY. 
With a Portrait of Mrs. Osgood, und a beautiful vignette 
of the Poets’ Home. 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND 
FAITH, 
And other Fugitive Poems, in one volume. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


EDITED BY REV. U. HASTINGS WELD. 
Beautifully Hiustrated by 12 Engravings on steel, by 
Sartain, from original designs by T. P. Rossiter, Esq. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
f3tf. Philadelphia. 


Mr. Dana's Lectures. 
MR. RICHARD HH. DANA 


Will deliver a Series of Eight Lectures on 
SHAKSPEARE, 


AT THE 
LARGE CHAPEL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Upon the evenings and in the order following: 

f. WEDNESDAY, FEB 14th. The Influence of Litera- 
ture on our Daily Life; and its converse—the Influ- 
ence of our Daily Life upon our appreciation of 
Literature. 

II. FRIDAY, FEB. 16th. The Condition of Society and 
its Influences on the Poet; and the influence of the 
Poet on the Condition of Society. 

Ill. WEDNESDAY, FEB. 2Ist. Woman. 

1V. FRIDAY, FEB. 234. Woman—tliustrated by the 
character of Desdemona. 

V. WEDNESDAY, FEB. 28th. Shakspearein the Super- 
natural—Illustrated by the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the Tempest. 

VI. FRIDAY, MARCH 2d. Macbeth. 

Vil. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7th. The Representation 
of Violent Deaths on the English Stage. 

VIL. FRIDAY. MARCH 9th. Hamlet. 








Tickets for these Leciures may be had at the Book 
Stores of Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, HENRY KERNOT, 633 
Broadway, BAKER & SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, 
and at the door on the evenings of the Lectures, at the 
following prices :— 

Single Ticket for a Single Lecture. . - $ 5O 

Ticket for three persons for a Single Lecture. 1 25 

Single Ticket forthe Course ..°* . . 300 

Ticket for two persons forthe Course . . . 500 

Ticket for three persons forthe Course . . 6 00 

£10 3t 


THE LITERARY WORLD; 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, ta 75 
One Column, 
One Page, “4 10 00 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 
Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Ese 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 


Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY. —Plain . $3 00 


PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof ‘before letters 
(only 100 printed) e . . 
PRICE OF EACH COPY. —Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, ° ° 
Il. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn by Aug. Koliner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris. 
The complete Work will consist of 120 Plates, to be 
published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Piain ° $2 00 
7 Colored e - 500 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 
EACH COPY, colored in — - $300 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 


. % cts. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 


A bya print, 








A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUB- 
LICATION, ENTITLED 


GERMANY; 
Being a Series of Views Drawn from Nature, 
and Engraved on Steel, 
BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS; 


With a Historic-Topographical 
Description. 


HE lively interest which the late political events in 

Germany have awakened in the citizens of the 
United States, has induced the publication of this work, 
which is not only calculated to lay before the American 
pablic correct views und descriptions of those German 
Cities which have distinguished themselves during the late 
struggle against tyranny and oppression ; but also to pre- 
sent an easy and agreeable means of becoming more 
familiar with a country, the importance of whose com- 
mercial, social, and political relations to the United States 
is rapidly increasing 

The whole work will be in four volumes, in royal 8vo. 
Corresponding with the four great Rivers of Germany, com- 
mencing with the Rhine ; and be published in semi-month- 
ly numbers, each coutaining three engravings and eight 
| pages of reading matter, at the very low price of 23 cents 
pernumber. Aun elegant title page engraved on steel, and 
a complete index will be given with the last number of 
every volume, and each will be complete in itself. 

Every arrangement has been made to issue the work 
without interruption, more than one-half of the views be- 
ing alveady engraved. 

JOUN P. an 
neral Agent, 
“ Art-Union Buildice.” 497 Seeséway. 

*,* The Trade supplied at a liberal discount. 


er Orders may be addressed as above, or to 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 
” tf No, 46 Ann street. 


BROCKETT, FULLER & 00., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 
HARTFORD, Cr. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


THEOPHANY; 
Or, The Manifestation of God in the Life, 
Character, and Mission of Christ. 


By Rev. ROBERT’ TURNBULL. 
Author of “ by Genius of Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators 
of France and Switzerland.” 
12mo. Price, 75 cents. 
B., F. & Co, have recently published, 
The third Edition of “ A LIFE IN EARNEST.” Com 
mended to Young Men in a Course of Lectures. By 
Rev. C. Billings Smith. 


Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


Wilkes’s California. 
Price 75 cents. With Three Maps. 


WESTERN AMERICA; 


INCLUDING 
CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


with 


Maps of those Regions and of the 
Sacramento Valley. 


By CHARLES WILKES, Esg., U.S.N. 
Commander of the United States Exploring Expedition. 
In one octavo volume, paper. 

Price Seventy-Five cents. 

This work contains an accurate practical description of 
the territories now attracting attention, deduced from p>r- 
sonal observations. In it will also be found, a large topo- 
graphical Map of the Valley of the Sacramento and of the 
Harbor of San Francisco, from accurate surveys, showing 
the face of the country, the Placeres, &c., &c., between 
Monterey and the Prairie Butes; together with a Map of 
the whole of U pper California, and one of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. 





Meigs’s Obstetrics. 


OBSTETRICS; 


THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. 
By CHARLES D. MEIGS, M.D., 


Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, &c. &c. 

With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 

In one beautifully printed octavo volume, of over six hun- 
dred and fifty large pages. 

It would be a work of supererogation to call the atten- 
tion of the Profession to anything emanating from the pen 
of Professor Meigs. In the present work will be found re- 
corded the results of a life passed in the successful prac- 
tice of this branch of medicine. It has been the aim of 
the author to produce a practical work, embodying not 
only the details of the subject, but also the theory and the 

ples, pointing out the intimate relations and connex- 
between them, and exhibiting, as the title imports, 
Obstetrics both as a Science and as an Art. 


Mitchell on Fever. 


ON THE CRYPTOGAMOUS 


ORIGIN OF FEVER. 


By J. K. MITCHELL, M.D., 


Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
Jefferzon Medical College, at Philadelphia, &c. 
[na one volume, 12mo. 


In this little work, Professor Mitchell has brought for- 
ward some new views on the vezata questio of Fever. 
Coming from such a source, and argued with the ability, 
industry, and research manifested by the author, they can- 
not fail in attracting much attention. 


Day on Old Age. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


DISEASES OF OLD AGE. 


By GEORGE E. DAY, M.D., &c. 
In one octavo volume, cloth. 





fe tf 





BY COOLEY & KEESE, 
AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 Broapway. 


ON THURSDAY, 29th March, at 12 o'clock, at the 
Auction Rooms, 


VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES. 
On Six Months’ Credit, for Approved and En- 
dorsed Notes, Comprising, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. One 
vol. royal 8vo. 1303 pp. 

The Historical Works oe William Robertson, in one vol. 
royal 8vo, 1225 

The Works of the Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 
vols. 8vo. About 600 pages to a volume. 

Henry's Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal 8vo 

Corinne, by Mad. de Stael. 12mo. 

Picciola 12mo. 252 pp. 

Fessenden’s American Gardener. 

Buck’s Religious Anecdotes. 

Manhood, by Druselier. 

Wilson's American Ornithology. 8vo. Steel plates. 

Bradford's Wonders of the Heavens. 410. do. do. 

Hints on Etiquette i2mo. 

Maxims of Agogos, 12mo. plates. 

Southey's Life of Cowper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Prostitution in Paris. 18mo. 

Abbot's First Lessons in Grammar. 

Musical Speliing Book. 
do. do. Reader. 

Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music. 

Musical Wreath. 

jm oe Easy's Pictorial Toy Books, 12 kinds. 
he Fairy Ring, 12 Engravi 


The Gem for 1848. 
The Juvenile Keepsake for 1849. . 
Lives of the Presidents of the U.S. 1 vol. 8vo. do. 
Complete Works of H. Kirk White. 8vo.1 do. 
Young Man’s Book of Kuow' . 
Lacon or Many Things in Few Words. 
Poems of Ossian. 12mo. Steel Engravings. 
do. do. Cowper. do. do. do, 
do. do. Croly. do. do. do. 
do. do. Milton. do. do. do. 
Pollok's Course of Time. 12mo. 
Campbell's Poems. 32mo. 


$3 


Burns's do. 
Book of Common Prayer. 24mo. 
Brown's 


Polygiott Testament. “24mo. 
Beauties of Flora. Plates, 8vo. 


. 32mo. 

Punch’s Comic Son 32mo. 

Forecastie Yarns. , wll 

Life of Robert Boyle. 32mo. 

Robinson Crusoe. Plates. 16mo. 

Holiday Tales. 16mo. 

Quotations from the British Poets. 18mo. 

Lives of Reformers 18mo. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By Sir Walter Scott. 
a a View of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Pp. 

Marco Paulo's Travels. 5 vols. 18mo. 

Moral Library for the Young. 5 vols. 18mo. 

Book of the Seasons. 12mo. 

Boy and Birds. 24mo. paper. 

Social Sports and Amusements. 12mo. 
Also, a great variety of Steel and Copper Plates, Wood. 

cuts, &c. fig“ 





Just Published. 
WATTS ON THE MIND. 
A COMPLETE EDITION. 


TWO PARTS IN ONE. 
Bound in Muslin. ‘Trade price 45 ets. 


The Improvement of the Mind. 
By ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 

“ Whoever has the care of instructing others, may be 
charged with deficiency in his duty, if this book is not re- 
commended.” —Dr. Johnson. 

The general reputation of this work makes it only ne- 
cessary to announce its appearance by the Publishers. 


A NEW WORK ON OPTICS. 
By Prof. J. W. JACKSON. 
Professor of Matherratics and Natural Philosophy 





in Union College. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
j27 tf 51 John Street, New Yor, 
PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL; 


To which are added the opinions of other ancient and 
intermediate Philosophers on that subject. Also, a Cata- 
os og Books on the Immortality of the Soul. Just pub- 
lished. Price $1 25. 

£10 3t WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 





[Feb. 24 
INTERESTING MEMOIRS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
CAREY AND HART, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


1 
HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 
or THE 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


(Marie Rose Tascher de la Pageric), 
FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By MLLE. M. A. LE NORMAND. 
Translated from the French, by Jacop M. Howarp, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 700 pages, muslin gilt extra, $2 00. 


It possesses t intrinsic interest. Ut is a chequered 
exhibition of the undress lifeof Napoleon. All the glitter 
and pomp and dust of glory which bewilder the mind is 
laid; and we beho'd not the hero, the emperor, the guide 
and inoulder of destiny, but a poor sickly child and cres- 
ture of circumsta ted by shudows and tortured 
uy straws.— Phila. City Item. 


This is one of the most interesting works of the day, 
containing a masiotising af incidents in the life of Jose- 
phine and her renowned husband,which have never before 
been in print. —N. O. Times. 


It is the history—in part the secret history, written by 
her own hand with rare elegance and force, and at times 
with surpassing pathos—of the remarkable woman who, 
by the greatness of her spirit, was worthy to be the wile 
of the soaring Na - It combines all thé value of au- 
thentic history with the absorbing interest of an autubio- 
graphy or exciting romance.— Item. 


This is a work of high and commanding interest, and 
derives great addi value from the fact asserted by 
the authoress, that the greater portion of it was written 
by the empress herself. It has a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the subject of Napoleon's career, with copies of 
original documents not to be found elsewhere, and with 
— notes at the erid of the work.—N. O. Commercial 

tin. 


* 

Affords the reader a clearer insight into the private cha- 
racter of Napoleon than he can obtain through any other 

umice —B. ta € American . 

They are agreeably and well written; and it would 
be strange if it were not so, enjoying as Josephine did, fa- 
miliar colloquial intercourse w most distinguished 
men and minds of the age. The work does not, apparent: 
ly, suffer by translation.— Baltimore Patriot. 


HISTORY 





Or THE 


CAPTIVITY .OF NAPOLEON 


AT 


ST. HELENA. 
By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in Evile, and 
Testamentary Executor. 
In one vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, Price $2 50. 


A most valuable book, containing a mass of information 
to be obtained through no other source. j 

Gen. Montholon was charged by Napoleon to publish 
nothing concerning him until he had been dead twenty- 


five years. That time having elapsed, these rs are 
now offered to the public. ~ _— 


Im, 
MEMOIRS 


QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
In two volumes 12mo. with Portraits, muslin, gilt ext 
Price $2 00. 


These memoirs will be found not only pect- 
liarly interesting, but also instructive as throwing ¢o- 
siderable light u the manners and customs of past 


ages.— Western fui 
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BANGS, PLATT & €0’S |WATERCURE WORKS, 


FORTY -NINTH 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


The Stationery and Paper Sale 
On FRIDAY, the 23d March, and 


The Book Sale 
On TUESDAY, 27th March, 1849. 


igned announce the next regular Traape 
ee ae commenced at the above date. It will be 
conducted under the same jations as the last one. 
Consignments of BOOKS, PAPER, STATION ERY, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEA- 
THER, &c., are respectfully solicited. 
Particulars for the printing should be furnished immedi- 
ately, as the Catalogue is pow at press. 
The usual cash advances will be made on receipt of 


goods when required. 
BANGS, PLATT & CO. 
204 Broadway. 
NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


lowing valuable STEREOTYPE PLATES 
a bows = will be sold at the above sale, viz:—Tup- 
per's Works ; Boy of Mount Rhigi; Alcott's Works, 5 
vols, viz:—Young Woman's Guide, Young Husband, 
Young Mother, Young Wife, and Young Housekeeper ; 
House I live in; Baxter’s Call; Baxter's Saints’ Rest: 
Riches of Grace; Opie on Lying; Fanny Newell; Mrs. 
Hofland’s Tales, 6 vols; Sketches of Sermons; Inunda- 
tion, by Mra. Gore ; New Year's Way, by do; Snow Storm, 
by do; Cleaveland’s Voyages ; Life on the Ocean; Ame- 
rican Cruiser; &c.,&c. Also, The British ra, See 
avo. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Recently Published by 
J. 8. REDFIELD, Clinten Hall, New York. 


I 


OUTLINES OF A NEW SYSTEM OF 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


With 100 engravings indicating the Mental Faculties. 
BY J. W. REDFIELD, M. D. 
In paper covers 25 cts.; the same in cloth wrappers, 38 cts. 





I. 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH, or, WHAT TO 
EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
BY R. J. CULVERWELL, M. D. 
First American Edition, 25 cts. 


TI. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
By the same Author (nearly ready), 25 cts. 


IV. 


SERIES OF TRACTS FOR CITIES. 


. Social Influence and position of Cities. 2. Mental lin- 

provement addressed to Young Men in Cities. 3. The 
Temptation of City Life; A Voice to Young Men seek- 
ing a Home and Fortune in large Towns and Cities. 
Price 6 cents each. 


— 


v. 
SERIES OF TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


1. On the Uses and Abuses of Air; showing its influence 
in sustaining Life, and producing Disense ; with remarks 
on the Ventilation of Honses, and the best method of 
nee pare wholesome atinosphere inside of Dwel- 
ling:, Churches, Courtrooms, Workshops, and buildings 
of all kinds. 2. Same subject continued. Price 12} 
cis. each. f 103 


Print Portfolios. 


A variety of sizes and styles of these useful articles for 
Preserving Engravings, made in the best manner, are 


constantly for sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-U nion Building. 





Also, on hand, 


Portfolio Stands, 


In various styles, and of different kinds of wood, suitable 
for either the Studio or Drawing-Room. RI 





PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A New Edition published this week of 


RESULTS OF HYDROPATHY. 

Or, Constipation not a Disease of the Bowels ; Indigestion 
nota Disease of the Stomach; with an Exposition of 
the true Nature and Cause of the Ailments, explaining | 
the reason why they are so certainly cured by the 
Hyd thic Treatment; with cases cured at Stanstead 
Kury House. 

By EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D. 
12mo. 50 cts. cloth. 


* These new doctrines in medicine the author attempts 
to sustsin by an ingenious and forcible argument, and by 
facts of am impressive and striking nature.” 

“ The water is evidently troubled, and ‘ne diseased of 
all kinds are pressing forward to step in and be healed ; 
we have been written to from all parts of the country fur 
information concerning this work.” 





Also, in uniform style with the above, the follow- 
ing popular and valuable works. 


1. 

WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
An Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 

various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 

Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treat- 

meut by Water and other Hygienic Means, 

By J MANBY GULLY, MD. 
Plate. 12mo. $1 25, cloth. 

“ When such a man as the author of this treatise, with 
all the advantages of education and science, affirms its 
efficacy in cases of disease the most unmanageable under 
the ordinary treatment, we think our medical men should 
atleast investigate it thoroughly.” 

“The exposition is so reasonable, so lucid, so Jearned, 
witnout being elaborate and puzzling. 


. 


WATER-CURE IN AMERICA, 

Two Hundred and Twenty Cases of various Diseases, 
Treated with Water, by the American Water-Cure 
Physicians ; with Cases of Domestic Practice, Notices 
of Hydropathic Institutions and Publications. 1 vol. 
12moa. 50 cts. paper; 75 cts. cloth. 

“ The list of patients who are willing to testify in favor 
of the system is most imposing, and it exhibits numbers of 
names conspicuously knowa in this city and Boston. The 
present volume advocates the water practice judiciously, 
relying on well-attested facts and intelligible principles for 
conviction of its utility.” 


3. 
WATER-CURE FOR LADIES. 
A Popular Work on the Health, Diet, and Regimen of 
Females and Children, and Prevention and Care of 


Diseases; with a full Account of the Process of Water- 
Cure, illustrated with various Cases. 


By MRS, M. L. SHEW. 
Revised by Jorn Suew, M. dD. 
lvol. Price 50 cis. 


“« A valuable and instructive work on that most interest- 
ing branch of modern medical science, the medical virtues 
of water.” 

“ The authoress hus reduced the system to practice, and 
found it every way equal in its curative inflaences to the 
representations of its many advocates.” 


4. 
GUIDE TO HYDROPATHY ; 


Or, Every Man his Own Doctor. 
By CAPTAIN CLARIDGE. 


This work, which shows how almost every disease should 
be treated, is the re-ult of the author's observations and 
experience during eight years. Confirmed by tweive 
months’ residence at Graefenberg, where it was correct- 
ed by Mr, Priessnitz himself. (Shortly.) 


5. 
HYDROPATHY ; OR THE WATER-CURE. 


Its Principles, Modes of Treatment, &c. Illustrated with 
many Cases. Compiled chiefly from the most eminent 
European authors on the subject. 


By JOEL SHEW, M.D. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. In one thick vol 
12mo. Price$l. (Shortly.) 


“The excellent and able volume before us, which re- 
lates marvellous cures, cannot fail to be acceptable t our 
community. Dr. Shew has conferred a great boon upon 








the public, in introducing this system.’'—WV. Y. Express. 


EMPORIUM OF ‘ART ROOMS, 
304 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Duane Street. 


WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC, &c. 
ATT AND ARTISTS; or, Anecdotes and Relics of 


the Schools of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 
By James Elmes. 3 vols. 12mo. boards. Lond. 





BINGLEY’S MUSICAL KIOGRAPHY; Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of the most eminent Musical 
Composers and Writers for the last three centuries. 
2 vols, 8vo. bis, _ Lond. 


BOOKS OF ART. Cartoons, Frescoes, Sculptures, and 
Decorative Art, as applied to the New Houses of Par- 
liament, and to Buildings in General, with directions for 
Painting in iresco, &c. Lliustrated by engravings on 
wood, Edited by F. Knight Hunt. 4to. cloth extra. 

Lond. 


BRITISH GALLERIES OF ART. An Account of all 
the various Galleries, Public and Private. 12mo. cl. Lond. 


BROWN (RICHARD).—An Elucidation of the Principles 
of Drawing Ornaments. 7 plates. 410. bds. Lond. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND EN- 
gravers, Biographical and Critical, with Ciphers, Mono- 
grams, &c., of the various Musters. Scarce and valu- 
able. 2 vols. 4to. cloth, Lond. 


BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC, HISTORICAL 
and Biographical. In a Series of Letters from a Gentle- 
man to his daughter. 3 vols. 12mo. bds, 


BURNET (JOHN).—Notions pratiques sur l’Art de la 
Peinture, enrichies d‘exemples d’aprés les grands 
maitres des ecoles Italienne, Flamande et Hollandaise. 
4to. cloth. Paris. 


BURNET’S GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, from 
the Earliest Ages, with Dissertation on the Music of the 
Ancients. 2 vols. 4to. calf. 


Do. do. 4 vols. 4to.halfcalf. A fine copy. Plates by 
Bartolozzi. 


CABINET OF THE ARTS, displaying in the most 
familiar manner the whole rudiments of Imitation, De- 
sign, Disposition, Invention, and Surveying. 130 En- 
gravings. Edited by J. Dougall. 2 vols. 4to. bds. Load. 


CANOVA.—The Works of Antonio Canova, in Sculpture 
and Modelling, engraved in outline by Henry Moses; 
with descriptions from the Italian of the Countess 
Albrizzi ; and « biographical Memoir of Count Cicognara. 
Large paper, 2 vols. fulio, half mor. Lond, 





Meme’s Memoirs of, with an Analysis of his works 
and historical view of modern Sculpture. 8vo. cloth. 
Edin., 1825. 


CAREY’S DESCRIPTION OF SIR J. F. LEICES- 
ter’s Collectivn of Pictures, by British Artists. R. 8vo. 


boards. Lond., 1819, 
CAYLUS ON ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 8vo. calf 
Lond., 1760. 


CLINCHAMP.—Traité de la perspective des sombres, et 
de la theorie des reflets a l'usuge des Artistes et des 
ecoles de dessin. 4tw. boards. Paris. 


CUNNINGHAM'S LIVES OF BRITISH PAINTERS, 
Sculptors, and Arckitects. 4 vols., 18mo., cloth. 


DAVIES’ TREATISE ON SHADES AND SHADOWS, 
and linear perspective. 8vo. half calf. Philadelphia. 


DELLA-BELLA-STEFANO.—A Collection of Etchings 
by that inimitable Artist, comprising 140 Landscapes, 
Marine Views, Animais, Friezco Ornaments, &c., witha 
Biographical Memoir by Thomas Dodd. Folio, haif 
mor. Lond. 


“ No artist has handled the point with more facility 
and finesse than Della-Bella. His execution is admi- 
rable and his touch spirited and picturesque. He de- 
signed his subjects with infinite taste, and his plates pro- 
duce a clean and brilliant effect." —Bryan. 


DE QUINCY ON IMITATION IN THE FINE ARTS 
Translated by J.C. Kent. 8vo., cloth. Lo: 


DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D'ARTS QUI COM- 


posent le Cabinet de Feu M. Le Baron V. Denon. 
vols. 8vo., boards. Paris, 


DU FRESNOY ON THE ART OF PAINTING. Trans- 
lated by M. Dryden. 4to. calf. Lond., 1695. 


{24 W. A. GREENE. 
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The First Prayer in ” Congress, 


SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER'’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED On sTexet By II. 8. Sapp, 
From an origivval Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun Apams. 


WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proots $3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 


Just published by JOUN NEAL, 


56 Cuntee street, New York. 


THE SPIRIT OF “76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 4 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. 


SIXTEENTH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Book- 
Binders’ Stock, Stationery, &c. 
To commence on Turspay, March 13th, 1849. 


HE undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 
Books, Stereotype Plates, Book-Binders’ Stock, Sta- 
tlunery, &c., to be suld according to the customary 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


contieed. Liberal advances made on receipt of g»ods when 


HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 
Trade Sale Rooms, No. 230 Main street, Up-stairs. 


Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 
Jincinnatl, Dec. 26, 1848. j206t 


LAW BOOKS 
In Press, and Preparing for Publication, 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 


LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, and 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Being a Digest of all the Reports and Decisions in the 
United States Courts, and in the Courts of the se- 
veral States, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present ‘Time. 
By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 
VOL. Ill BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS 
New York Successor of Paige 

VOL. c. DENIO’S REPORTS SUPREME COURT 
New 

VOLS. XX. & XXL. ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 


Now published Verbatim, with American Notes, by 
Joun A. Dunvar. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUS. 
BAND AND WIFE, 


As Respects Property ; partly founded upon Roper’s Trea- 
tise, ard comprising Jacobs's Notes, and 
Additions thereto. 

By JOHN EDWARD BRIGHT, Esq., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
With American Motes and References. 


Leadin Conse in Equity. 
A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 
IN EQUITY. 
WITH NOTES BY 


FREDERICK THOMAS WHITE & OWEN DAVID 
‘TUDOR, Esaqrs., of the Middle Temple. 


With Notes and References to American Decisions, by 
A Member of the New York Bar. 





Graham on New Trials. 


AN ESSAY ON NEW TRIALS. 
By DAVID GRAHAM, Ese. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved, with Notes and 
References to all the Modern American Reports, 
by Davip Granam, Juur. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 
With all the late decisions by Josnua M. Van Cort, Esq., 
Counsellor at Law. 
Four Volumes, with extensive Notes and References. 
By ESEK COWEN, 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, Assisted by Nicnotas Hutt, Junr., Coun- 
sellor at Law, with a full Index to the 
Notes of Cowen & Hill. 
Sixth American Edition. 


oot 





GRIGG, 


ELLIOT & C0., 
‘PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 5TH MARCH: 


Dr. Wood's Practice. 
A TREATISE 


On THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


In two volumes, octavo. 
Second Edition, Improved. 
By GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D., 
Author of the “ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,” &c. &c. 
We pronounce the Treatise of Dr. Wood to be one of 
the most valuable works that has come from the American 
press, and exceedingly creditable to the zeal and abilities 


of the accomplished author.— Philadelphia Medical Ex 
aminer. 


After carefully perusing it 1 have concluded to adept it 
as one of my ‘ext Books in my Lectures in this [nstita- 
tion, and have given ita strong recommendation to my 
class. ‘I'he article on Pernicious Fevers in invaluable to 
western practitioners under the present diatheses.— From 
J.P. Kintiann, Professor of Theory and Soe Medi- 
cal Department, W.R. College, Cleveland, Oh 


They have also just published 
Dr. Morton’s New Work on Anatomy. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 
SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGIVAL, 
Principally Designed for the Use of Practitioners ant 
Students of Medicine. 

In one volume, Royal octavo. 

Br SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M.D. 


{HF This work is invaluable to the Medical Profession, 
and one of the most splendid as to Engravings and Typo- 
—- execution ever issued from the American press. 

M.D. or Medical Student should be without a copy of 
this invaluable work. 


Dr. McClellan's Surgery. 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 


PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


In one volume octavo. 


Containing the Recent Novelties and Improvements in that 
important Branch of Medical Science. 


By the late GEORGE McCLELLAN, M.D. 


SMITH’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


4to., Hlustrated with numerous engravings, and particu- 
larly adapted for all Common Schovls, Academies, &c. 
This is a new work, and all persons ordering, will 
panes say, Grigg, Elliot & Co.'s Edition of Smith's Geo- 
graphy. 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL: 


Containing a Brief Outline of the Origin and Progress of 
Political Power, and the Laws of Nations; a Com- 
mentary on the Constitution of the United States of 
North America, and a lucid Exposition of the Duties 
and Responsibilities of Voters, Jurors, and Civil Magis- 
trates ; with Questions. Defiaitions, and Marginal Exer- 
cises. 


Adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, and the Public, 
By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A.M. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 


Bsn. 3t No. 14 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 





ITT ELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 250.—12) cents. Con- 

tents:—l. The Great Sea Serpent, Westminster Re- 
view. 2. Memvir of a Song, Fraser's Magazine. 3. 
Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight, a ag and =e Ameer 
ner. 4. Macaulay's England, Vol. 
Montgomery's Christian Life, . 6. Othe B Butler 
Divorce Case, 5) 7. Roland Cashel, Atheneum. 
8. Life of Gen. uhlenberg, Literary World. 9%. Poems 
by Charles G. Eastman, WVational Era. 10. European 
Correspondence, of the Living Age. 

Published weekly at = Dollars 


annum, by 
24a it 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Se ee ee ——_ <<< a 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun SrrReet, conxER or Gorn, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been wy. 
PARALLELED. Theannual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves cop- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 


both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {is 


” | combination of puraBirry with eLasticrry, adaptation 


in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs,. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 


Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &€c. 


VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuzap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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pecriber invites the attention of the Trade, and 
a5 forming Libraries, to the following valuable 
and interesting Works, which he will seil on the most 


foes OF SIR THOMAS FOWEBLL BUXTON. 


‘S$ POPULAR 'AFE OF GEORGE FOX, 
MA OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


vo. 

MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 

HARP OF RELIGION. 

LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 

RELIGIOUS POETRY. 4 

GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE, 

GURNEY’S HYMNS 3 

HOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J. J. 
—_— HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Bookseller and P ilisher, 

fi7e 347 Market street, Pau apEecpuHta. 


~ ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
R. large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style aud on the most reasounble terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 


ness. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From ondon, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 
86 Broadway, N Y. 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 


fistorical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. p25 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable for the approxching 
Holidays, embracing 














I. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


1. 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Parser for youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 


111. 
STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv, 
LARGER — be pr et EDITIONS OF 
same c and usely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully recon es 
Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
a2 tf 411 Broadway. 





FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

At constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 
above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable Mem to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. ‘The 
Popular works of Wilkie, . Ausdell, Herring, 
Stone, Brooks, &e., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, a&c., among the 
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* The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


; The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
recetved with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 

In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 
ee embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted, 

1l.—It contains a greater number of on1GiNAL features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 

ifl,.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given, 

1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schouls. 

_V.—It dispenses with More THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works, . 

Vi.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 

VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 
VIiL.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 

1X,—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 

A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton. 
The iy work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam 
bridge Hi, . 
ite cabedar to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—N. Wheeler, Wm E Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High School. 
In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals of Salem High Schools. 
One of the best school books I have ever seen.—4. T. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 
The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and ure decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C, L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Grammar Schools 
Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 
it appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles. and to 
mine systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of M atics in Harvard 

niversilty. 
t padre none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiak Clark, 
Preceptor of Leicester Academy. 
A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. In every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 
Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 
‘The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. HuTcninson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& fo., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. L. ; 
J, & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, ‘Tennessee ; 
aud orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 

A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 

d2 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

TP \HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical! 

Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHONS ABRIDGMENT af re pag, sth 
Latin Dictionary; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Kefer- Embracing the pr ee m7 ae the Close of 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to’ her Life was Spent. 
beginvers, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. | This edition of one of the most popular of modern 

ppc eg Ae | writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete the price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. | ‘Two volumes octavo, beautifully Illastrated with 

LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN ‘TUTOR. @runs, Beouavines. 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The) 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
tin Lan- With an Introduction, 


wf 





Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 


Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 





for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the 


— URIAH HUNT & SON, | | 6 SEE EAE, BS. 
Booksellers and Publishers, THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
né if 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





~~ Or, Patriot’s Fireside. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. : By Prof. J08. ALDEN. 

t: 4 hy Gol ! 
MSE, Mebane Ranioned tad @runuenven Pokemon} COUNT RAYMOND, 


ith materials fi uting orders in every branch of his} ' . : 
peter er calicits cedibannes of the liberal patronage he “And the Cr ene ee — under 
ope ° 


has heretofore received. 

By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

Works in Foreign Laneuaces, with elegance and 

accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 

terms. By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and M W. DODD 





French and German, will be foand in all their attractive 
Variety, constantly on hand. 02) 





His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice and for executing Matucmaticat Works, and 
With Illustrations. 
similar establishment in the country. HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
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I. 
AN ESSAY ON THE UNION OF CHURCH & STATE. 


By rae Rev. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 
"This work is a clear and forcible exposition of the evils resulting from the alliance of 
Charch and State, and the supremacy of the latter over the former. The argument for 
the be | — is sustained with great ingenuity and force. Such was the 
eager this work in England, that on the day of publication the large edition 
of three thousand copies was immediately disposed of. 


ll. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 


From the first settlement of the country to the organization of the government under the 
Federal Constitution, &c. ° 
By JOSEPH HILDRETH, ESQ. 

The product of over seven years unremitted literary toil, this important work will 
present in a compact and popular form, the first complete history of the United States 
that has ever appeared. ‘The author's pursuits and studies have prepared him for the 
most faithful and skilful execution of his herculean task. The style is characterized 
by great perspicuity, force, and gracefulness; the narrative is unencumbered. and the 
tohe of the history sound and scholarlike. !t will supply a want in our historical litera- 
ture, and cannot fail of being generally prized. 


Ill. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Author of “ The Brothers and Sisters,” “ The Neighbors,” “ The Home,” &c. 


Translated by Mary Howirr. 

Miss Bremer possesses beyond any other living writer of her class, the power of 
realizing to the imagination every individual she introduces. The moral beauty and 
woman'y purity which steadily illuminate her narrative, must receive implicit admira- 
tion on all hands.— London Examiner. 


Iv. 
THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Author of “ Harold,” “ Rienzi,” “* Lucretia,” &c., &c. 

“ The Caxtons” is a tale of character, philosophy, and observation, with more than 
one leaf taken out of that world of individual life and refined reflection— Tristram 
Shandy. There is much of the same genial admixture of elements in these works.— 
Literary World. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 
HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, HIS FRIENDS AND 
GREATEST ENEMY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
MORDAUNT BALL ; or, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 


By the Author of “ Two Old Men's Tales,” &c. 
HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 


With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin. 
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Vv. 
MARDI: AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Eeq. 
Author of “ Omoo,” “ ” &e. 
SS will be fund fully to sustain the brilliant reputation o; 
works, Redolent of stirring interest,—glowing and picturesque in style, and 


powerfully dramatic in its construction, as a work of art, it will doubtless add fresh 
lustre to its author's name in the world of letters. 


VI. 
THE INCARNATION, or Pictures of the Vircin and her Soy, 
By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER. 


With an Introductory Essay, by Mrs. Hangier Bercuer Stowe. 

As its title indicates, this work consists of a series of pictures, eloquent, artistic, and 
beautiful as well as unique, in design. It is an attempt to sapply in a connected form 
those passages and phases in the Saviour's life which have not been recorded in the 
Sacred Volume, and which must therefore be left mostly to conjecture. The work bears 
evidence of much learning and skill, and abounds with descriptive passages glowing with 
all the warmth and beauty characteristic of an Oriental imagination. 


Mr. Melville’s 
his previous 


VII. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, EsQ. 
Votume Tutrp. 


A work which it requires no seer to predict will be enshrined a the litera 
ries of the age. The eloquent pen of Macaulay has never had a mer A theme, =e 
never worked with greater power.— Albany 


This work is without doubt to form an epoch in the Aistory of History — Esse 


vill. 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
Embellished by a splendidly Illuminated Title Page, and numerous Engravings, 
A beautiful series of historical narrativ by the author for popniar reading. 


tives, designed 
The works wre well adapted for this object, as leading events in history ure detailed in 
conformity with the ideas and conceptivns of our times.— Baltimore Amer. 


GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
New Edition, Revised and Amended. Translated from the German, 
BY SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 
8vo. muslin. 

THE LITTLE SAVAGE. 


BEING THE HISTORY OF A BOY LEFT ALONE UPON AN UNINHABITED ISLA®D, 





BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
12mo. 





Recently Published. 


RAPHAEL ; or. Paces From THE Book or Lire at TWENTY. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE, 
Author of “ History of the Girondists,” &c. 

An extraordinary book, the mere announcement of which has caused so much sen- 
sation in the literary salons of Paris and London, has been written some time since; it 
is pronounced by eminent critics the chef-d'uvre of the poet, and is supposed to be the 
history of his own early struggles and aspirations. The manuscript was not intended to 
be printed until after the death of the illustrious author, but the tempting offer of forty 
thousand francs for the copyright overruled the original determination of the writer. ‘The 


book — in admirable style, spirited, poetic, and glowing with the warmth of ac- 
tual life. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


Embracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Application to 
Solids and Fluids. 
By Pror. AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 
8vo. sheep, extra, $1 75; muslin, $1 50. 
As an elementary treatise on the Science of Mechanics, embracing Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and Hydraulics, we do not think it surpassed by anythin 


before the public, and cannot too strongly recommend it as eminently calculated to ad- 
vance the cause it is intended to benefit.— Scientific American. 


HISTORY OF HANNIBAL, THE CARTHAGINIAN. 
By JACOB ABBOTT. 


Embellished with an Illuminated Title Page, and numerous Engravings. 
12mo. muslin gilt, 75 cents; muslin, 60 cents. 
Mr. Abbott describes scene 
if he does not give his readers 
bose prolixity—Charter Oak. 


, and men, and events, with a graphic pen, and 
keenest delight, neither does he weary them by a ver 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA IN 1848. 
By J. QUINN THORNTON, 
With an Appendix, Including recent information on the subject of the 
GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 
With Illustrations and Map, 

This ction presents a more descriptive account of the country, its ; 
aan tes rs oneay. &c., than any a work yet before the public verbo ts 
narrative for he sufferings and perilous adventures of a party of emigrants to Califor 
nia, in thrilling interest exceeds anything of the kind extant. In addition to an accoun! 
of an ote rt across the Continent to Oregon and thence by sea to the United 
States via California during the years 1#46-7-8, the appendix to the work compret:endss 


mass of valuable recent information respecting the California Gold mines, together with 
instructive hints to emigrants, &c. 


ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” “St. Patrick's Eve,” &c. &c. 
With Miustrations by Piz. Part I. 25 cents. 
To ‘eted in Two Parts. 
The intense spirit and frolic of the author's sketches have made him one of the mvs! 
1 writers of the day.— Literary Gaz. 
The author is pre-eminent for his mirth-moving powers, for his acute sense of the 
dicutous, for the breadth of his humor, and_for his power of dramatic writing.— London 
Atheneum. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Votumue Seconp. Muslin extra, $2 00. 
English Hi in the hands of Macaulay. is no longer confused or obscure. Thovth 
the same ground has been cnitivated by other and Historians, Macaulsy 
comes into the field #s a gieaner, _ leaves it with richer intellectual harvest hs 


was obtained by his nd then his style imparts all the charm of reman¢? 
to the realities of history. 





Macaulay's work will have a world-wide popularity. Wherever the English |angu*f 
is spoken it will find admiring readers.— Albany Even. Journal. - 


